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Preface 



Uns report is one. in a series on the work of the 30 pilot projects 
\v1iidi formed the European Ocmiinunity's second Programme on the 
Transition from education to adult ani workirg life. 

Most of the reports relate to one of the working themes adopted for 
the Programme: the developraent and use of work e>55erience schenes in 
secondary education; equal qpportunities for girls and young wcanen; 
giaidance and youth information; staff dcvelopaaent; assessment aid cer- 
tification? integration of young migrants; education for enterprise; 
schools and the disadvantaged; curriculum development; and co-opera- 
tion and partnership in a local/rKfional context, Each project worked 
in one or more of these areas frcm 1983 to 1987. 

The programme was based on a Resolution agreed by the Council and 
Ministers of Education in July 1982, vihich called for action to assist 
Member States to develop their policies for yourxf people between 14 
and 18 years of age. Its 30 pilot projects were widely spread across 
Europe, each of them designated hy the naticml authorities, in con- 
sultation with the Oanmission, vMch also met half of the operatirg 
costs. Hundreds of schools, vocational training institutes and other 
institutions in these 30 areas of Europe took part. 

In 1983, the Oa mm ission invited IE\ELAN, a social research institute 
with its main base jji Ctologne, to: 

• organise contact and the exchange of ideas and staff between pro- 
jects throu^ inter-project visits and workshops; 

• prepare reports on the work of the projects, analysed accorxiii^ 
to the themes, or policy fields,, of the Programme. 

A list of publications can be obtained from the lEAPLRN Information 
Office in Brussels (address on the cover of this report) . 
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About this report 



Any innovative effort to inprovc young people's trcoisition frcci school 
to viorking life most iixjlude progransaes edming at developing the know- 
ledge, skills and attitudes vMch will enable them to make adequate 
educational and care>er choices, and help them to tJiink realistically 
about their future adult and working life. Such programmes may be 
offered by varices kinds of institution - sooe of them part of the 
education system or the responsibility of education authorities, 
others part of eaooployment services or organisations. Ihey may \ase 
'various methods, ranging froa merely providing infonnation, to offer- 
ing indivicJu^il and grxxp cccnselling, or the inclusion of guidance 
activities or courses in the school cunriculm. 

In this TGpcaot, all these ajproacbes are dif=icussed isider the single 
tern, "guidlanoe**. 

Another European r^rt, recently published by the Oanmission of the 
European C3ociiunities has focused on the activities, needs and prob- 
lems of i^)ecialised guidance agencies*, Htere, in this r^rt we are 
concerned with the guidance prooess in ndhools and training iistitur 
ticns. 

Die report: 

• reviews nev deaaands on guidance, and new approaches ^^ch have 
been developed in Meicber States to meet them; 

• review the regponses made by the Transitlosi Programne pilot pro- 
jects and other innovative programmes in Mssaober States; 

9 puts forward reocBnendotions based m this esiqperieryx. Many of 
them concern the need for an extension of guidance activities at 
school level, and the need for greater co-cperation between schools 
and external partners in this field. 



* See A.G. Watts et al: Bducaticaial and Vocational Guidance Services 
for the 14-25 Age-gjxqo in the European CXanraonity; Brxissels, 1987. 
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More specifically, the re^rt covers: 

• the new deman ds ai guidance,, nev initiatives in response to these 
demands, and conseqaent change}? in the cono^ of gviic'anoe (Part I) ; 

• the pre-reouisites for successful guidance at school-level, i,e* 
the necessary climate-forming; the adaptation of curricula and teach- 
ing laethods; and changes in teachers' roles (Part II) ; 

• giving guidance a place in the curriculxim ; the guidaxK:e function 
of various innovative programmes; and the use of various forms of ex- 
periential learning, such as wrk e55)erience, for guidance purposes 
(Part in) ; 

• the inportance of co-cperation between schools and parents; the 
role of cipDrtunity-providers, and specialised guidance ageriCit^^; and 
the important role that ycung people themselves can play in the pro- 
cess of guidance (Part IV) ; 

• TX3st-school quidaryce follcw-i^) for young people \iho have already 
left the school system (Part V) ; 

• conc3.usions and recoarottendations based on the ejq^erience of the 
Transition projects and other innovative programraes (Part VI) . 

Ihe r^rt is therefore addressed to a very wide audience - all those 
who are responsible for helping young people in their educational and 
career dioices in their transition years, in school and the years im- 
mediately after, whether as policy-^nakers, administrators, profession- 
al workers, volxmtary wrJcers, or as parents; and at the national, as 
well as the regional/local level. 

Ihe field and themes treated in this r^rt overlap a great deal with 
other themes handled by pilot projects in the Transition Programme, 
sudi as work ej^jerience, curriculm development, activities aimed at 
greater gender equality, airl staff development. Ihe reader should con- 
sult other reports fron the Programme on those themes, vfaich, in turn, 
refer extensively to guidance needs and r^)onses. For illustrations 
of individual pilot proje:±s' e^proaciies, reference should also be 
made to the series of four^sage profiles, entitled "Innovations", the 
titles of which are incliaded in Annex 3. 
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I. Context 



1. df=TOnas 



Transition trm school to working life is not a single step but a pro- 
cess. TbB process starts vdth the first eaucaticnal choicse - Hade in 
sane countries, at the end of priinary education, i.e. at age 10, 11 or 
12 «• and does not end xjntil entry into edult society, vdth, or with- 
out, a stable job. During the process, the individual has to mate a 
nuntoer of decisions \ihicii determine, to a great extent, his/her future 
career, \Aiidi are often not rwersible. When and how often the^c 
decisions have to be made depends very much on the structure of the 
system of education and training. 

Ihis is not the place to describe these differexx:!es in detail.* Two 
general points, however, stand cut: 

First, for young people, and their parents, the process of making 
sound educational and career choices has undoubtedly become more dif- 
ficult. Even with recent iaproveiiients in careers information, in 
schools and elsewhere, it is very difficult for yomg pec^le and their 
parents to be able to interpret the inpact of current industrial and 
technological change in terms of careers dioice and choice of 
vocational training. 

Second, despite everything that has been done to mate better-infom^ 
decisions possible, the overall pattern of ca^noers choice continues to 
reflect traditional attitudes. Most young people and their parents are 
still mainly interested in a quite limited nunfcer of occi5>ations, some 
of vMch may well disappear in the near future. The consequences for 
ycung women, vAiose choices focus on the lowest-paid sectors, are 
severe. 
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Traditional choices 



Box 1 



In the FecJaral Rejxiblic of Germany, a young person can theoretical- 
ly choose between over 400 "recognised" vocations, and on ccaiple- 
tir^ his/her training, is oon fr a it ed with a choice between some 
20,000 types of ooci^ation in the various sectors of the econciny. 

In spite of this a third of the boys dioose one of three indus- 
trial trades (car mechanic, electricianf fitter) . And half the 
female school-leavers want to work in the ret2dl trade, the health 
services, or an office. 

Not surprisingly, many of those who have chosen the most popular 
careers finish ^op in jobs in other fields after the end of their 
vocational training. 



Ihe guidance process also has to respond to inportant changes in the 
way young people undergo the transition to adiat and workir^ life: 

• In all MeaoDber States the process of transitiai has become much 
longer, i.e. young people volmitarily or involuntarily tend to stay 
longer i/x formal education and training. Ihis tendency has been re- 
inforced by factors such as the introduction of special schemes to 
oocibat ycuth xmenplqyment, the prolongation of oorpulsory schooling, 
and making financial si55»rt for young people who are unenplqyed 
conditional on their taking part hi a training schane. 

« Staying longer in formal education means young people are entering 
the adult and woildng world later. Ihis means that schools and the 
guidance process have to make good their lack of familiarity with the 
adult world, its rules and conventions, and its ej^jectations of your^ 
people entering it. 

• Experience from several Member States (e.g. Gertoaxv/ and France) , 
shews that staying longer in education or training doas not of itself 
increase young people's enployability or job chances. Ihis is parti- 
cularly tme for the many special training sdiemes designed to ccnnbat 
youth xBiQtplqyment. Even after repeated participation in them, young 
people are often ill-prepared for esooplpyment v*iidh may mean a loss of 
motivation for further tiraining. 



• In all ocuntxies paths through the transition stage have multipli- 
ed and diversified, Ycxmg people are faced with nore dioice but also 
greater uncertainty v*iether a particular choice is the best for them. 
C^rtiions formerly only picked by the less well-qualified have beccans 
attractive for the better qualified too, often not so much for their 
content as their potential job valine or because they inclide financial 
support. 

large nuntoers of ycui^ people are affected by the increase in inequa- 
lity of wealth and qpportunity, resulting fron political and eooronic 
diaxiges. Such disadvantage can be the result of a matter of race or 
ethnic grc^; social background; geographical location; or of the 
wrong choice of sector for vocational training: 

• job opportunities for the least qualified have beocros much worse 
in recent years. 

• in nearly all Member states there are mariced regional disparities 
affecting the transitiai stage, such as in the chance of findij^ a job 
or an ^?)ropriate training place, in the quality of schools and train- 
ing, and the availability of public transport. The North-South dis- 
parities to be found in Britain and Germany, v*iere traditional heavy 
industries in the north are on the decline and the south attracts most 
of the new industries, are a good exaiiple; 

• sectoral disparities play an important role for the structure of 
young people's transition processes. E>?5erienoe fircm several European 
countries shews that many young people, especially migrants and wonsn 
(but not only them) , tend to find their first job in the poorer, less 
well-paid, and more precarious, sectors of the labour market, thus be- 
ing subject to a relatively high ooci^Datianal instability in the first 
stage of their career. Ihis lueans they frequently have to rely on the 
financial si?port of their families. In countries where vocaticml 
training is predominantly dene on-the-job (as in the Federal Republic 
of Germany) more and more initial training is provided by the weaker 
labour market sector, i.e. in small firm or the craft sector. The 
plentiful simply of training in this area in the Federal R^xjblic and 



other factors, have led there to the pheranei^on of a secorxi "transi- 
tion threshold", viierebi' ycuj^ people vdio have finished their training 
look for a new job in a quite different sector, becaiise their training 
sector cannot absorb them all. 

These develcpnents inpinge on a number of aspects of the guidance pro- 
cess: 

• its duration and the need for it to be Eore cantinuous; 

• the extent to v*>icii, as part of the whole process of schoolii^, it 
needs to provide perscml developoent, socialisation and experience of 
the adult world to ccnpensate for the longer tine spent in education 
and training; 

• its potential valxie in support of the curriculum, in helping to 
identify, and contribute to the solution of, your^ people^s needs in 
the process of transition; 

• itp re^xaisiveness to local/regional/sectoral differences and 
especially the needs of young people disadvantaged by them. 

In initiatives laundied in recent years, governments have tried to 
take acoc^mt of sam of these new dan^nds on guidance. Initiatives 
liave tended to: 

• incTBase the guidance responsibilities of schools and specialised 
agencies; 

• €5i|4iasise the need to develop a place in the curriculum for the 
guidance process at school-level; 

• advocate the more widespread use of work ejqjerience and other forms 
of active, learning as part of guidance activities at s(±ool-level; 

• underline the inportance of the teacher's cole, for effective 
school-based guidance, and the need to provide initial and further 
training to help teachers more in chis direccion; 
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m develcp follow-vqp guidancse provision to help sdiool-leavers, espe- 
cially those ytio leave at the end of conpulsory education; 

• develop formal and informal oo-cpera^ticn between schools, guidance 
agencies, industry and the cccirnunity, especially at the local level to 
respoaxi to local needs. 



A changing concept 



There are various ways in vAiich schools handle these new guidance res- 
ponsibilities ai>d these will be examir^ inare closely later in this 
report. A main trenl, hcwever, is the inclusion of guidance programmes 
in the fomal school curriculum. 

Guidance prograiiines at school level usually have one or more of the 
objectives described in Box 2. 



Objectives Box 2 

Guidance should help individuals: 

© to understand the croortunities open to them ; i.e. to get in- 
formation about specific careers, the training required, and the 
world of work in general; and also to learn about the role of the 
various ooci5>aticns in society, and the consequent Importarce of 
vocational ciioice; 

to cfet to 3<ncw themselves ; i.e. to be able to develop a rea- 
listic self-concept including; 

- identifying their own needs, aspirations and attitudes, and 
understand their ijiportance for vocaticnal choice; 

- disooverir^ their cwi skills and their significance for 
vocational choice; 

• to learn to make decisions related to vocational choice ; i.e. 
systematically to consider different alternatives, based en know- 
ledge abcut their inplicaticns, so as to make appropriate, realis- 
tic and consistent choices; 

• to cope with transition ; i.e. to learn to take responsibility 
for vocational decisions cnce made and to become a responsible 
actor in the vrorld of work; and to acquire skills for coping with 
an unfavourable situation in the labour mai^Bt- 
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TbB pilot projects in the Transiticai ProgranEoe reflected a trei-d to- 
wards developing oonprdiensive guidance progranm^ vftiich inclvde all 
these otrjrxjtives. This has a number of inportant irplications for the 
way that guidance schemes should be planned and iapleinented - see 
Box 3. 

^ew directions Box 3 

• Guidance lias shifted away frcG mere information and counselling 
ty guidaiKsi specialists, tc^rards teachirig/learriing the knowledge, 
sfcLLls and attitudes a young person needs to make ec2ucational ani 
careers decisions and to develop his/her own perspectives for adult 
and wDridng life. Ihis duplies that guidance beooces part of the 
educatictal curriculum. 

• Achieving these aims is a longer-lasting process, so that gui- 
dance has to start early in an individual's life, at least at the 
point where the first educational choice has to be made. 

• Involvii^ young people actively in their own educational and 
careers decisions means giving them opportunities to find out about 
their own personal qualities, so a guidance programioe should in- 
clude forms of active learning, such as work experience. 

• Learning/teaching the qualities necessary for effective tran- 
sition from school to the workii^ and adult world cannot be done 
in isolation frm the actual socio-eootxmic enviromnent in viiicb 
young people live. It has to be related in sows way or other to 
the structures and opportunities of their area. So guidance has 
to be loca3J.y/regionally responsive. Ihis iaplies stror^ links 
between school as guidance provider and the environment. 



The Transition pilot projects and other innovative programnnes have 
used various strategies to integrate guidance elements into the curri- 
culum. Soose have introduced it as a SQ>arate subject or built it into 
several existing subjects; others tend to think of integrating it into 
the total cuzriguli^, i.e. into every subject. 
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Each of these strategies has advantages and disadvantages. There 
shocld, hcwever, be a clear location for guidance in the curriculum - 
whether it is single subject or cross-curricular. Othe3mse the inte- 
gration of guidance my beocffoe only a formal declaration without real 
practical consequences for the curriculum,* 



'Proiet professionnel et persom>el' Box 4 

Historically, sorae guidance at school-level has only been aimed 
at trying to ensure pipils were directed to a suitable next stage 
of education or tredidng. Ihis has been the doninant coaxsept in 
France, and still is in Gormany, 

OSie French pilot project (F 11)** in 58 'Centres d'InformatiGn et 
d^Qrientation' helped to establish the broader concept of a »pro- 
jet professionnel et personnel y i.e. thinking about one's future 
in general, not just I'ocatianal, terms. 



* On this see also "School-industry Links"; lEAEEAN, Brussels, 
JUly 1987. 

** For contact addresses of pilot projects mentioned in the text 
see Annex 2. 
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II. GuixJanoe at the school level 



TSie esqjerienoe of the pilot projects dencnstrates the need for certain 
pr^>aratory steps, vjhich are necessary to create the climate and prac- 
tical su^^port needed for the effective iapleaentaticn of guidaiK:je pix)- 
gramoes at school-level. 

These initial st^ inclxxie: 

• the establishnent of links between school ani industry or, loore 
fctoadly, the local ccranunity; 

• defining the ccDpleanentary roles of schools and other guidance 
agencies; 

• planniTig the ads^jtation of the school's curriculum in order to 
create space in the timetable for the introduction of guidance ele- 
ments and forms of active learning eucii as vjork esqjerience; 

• thinking about the inplications for teaciiers' roles aixi their need 
for training. 



,1* Creating the context: school-industry links 



3ha Italia n pilot projects were designed around two objectives: 
strengtheniig the relationship between schooling ard local econcffoic 
development, and education tcwards entrepreneurship. These provided 
a natural context for developing guidance edms and activities. 
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CreatiiTf the cliitate - Italy Box 5 

In Italy guicSance is seen as an iirportant task for the school, but 
mainly in terms of helping pupils make an c^prcpriate choice of 
ccurse for the next stage of education/trainii^ at the end of cctm- 
pulsory education^ 

Ihe schools have not been given concrete guidelines on how to 
reach this goal, and as a result, guidance provision tends - with 
scrae exc^)tions - to be rather vmsystematic, and variable. 

Against this backgrcund, the Italian pilot projects sou^t to in- 
troduce guidance using a cross-curricular approach. A basic prin- 
ciple was the adc$)tatian of the curriculm to include leamii^ 
about aspects of current and future econanic and cultural develc^ 
menc, and that guidance should be related to it. 

Die activities which the Italian pilot projects xased in their 
introductory phase included: 

• SQodnars for teachers by representatives frcm the private and 
public sectors, research workers, and teachers from other types 
of schools; 

• tcurs by teachers to work-places relevant to the themes chosen 
for curriculum developasnt in the schools; 

• inclusion of representatives fran industry on project advisory 
bodies, and co-operation between firms and schools; 

• meetings with parents both as interested participants arxi as 
resource-persons in regard to local opportunities for further 
training or jobs. 

These st^ by the Italian pilot projects helped not only the 
integration of guidance into the school curriculum but also the 
creation of school oo-cperatives, and the yjse of work experience 
and other forms of practical learning. 



See also Innovations 4: School cooperatives, Italy 

15: School-work agency; Modera 
25: Sdiool & *territario', Reggie Ca3,abria 



Ihe £^3proach of the Greek LINK pilot project (GR 15) to find more ef- 
fective guidance was to develop ways of opening vp the schools to 
their local ccaminity and of sensitising the ccrarnuniiy to help the 
schools with their task of preparing young people to enter the (local) 
adult and working world. Ihis was part of the curriculum develcpnent 
required for a new type of integrated i^per-secondary school. 
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(Suidanoe and SGhool-Kxxninanity links; Greece Box 6 

18 pilot "Integrated lykeia" (vmifiod i^per-seoondary sdiools, in- 
tegrating general education and techniced courses) were set yjp in 
Greece in 1984/85, as a Icey part of the Ministry of Education's 
plan to reform vjper-secondary education for all pc?)ils. Three 
of the 18 schools were designated to take part in the second 
Transition Progranme. 

Inclvded in the basic aims for the new type of school x^bs that it 
should develop close links with its local ccranunity, not only to 
provide realistic opportunities for young people to learn, outside 
the school, in real-life situations, but also to eicchasise the 
iiiportanoe of the school's ccntribution to the social and Kxavanic 
life of the cocirnunity in vMch it is placed. 

Guidance was ^^ecially enophasised in this project. The aims were: 

• to introdixse young people, in a realistic way, to the social 
and ecommic needs and ofportunities of the local occnnunity; 

• to provide opportunities to see the world of work, by informal 
contact, in various ways; 

• indirectly to suggest to young people vAiat job openings there 
mi^t be for them in the local ccnrnnmity. 



2. Oo-cperation with other guidance agencies 



In most countries, school-level guidance provisioai needs to be co-or^ 
dinated with the provision made by other speciedist bodies, lasually 
i^»nsored or run by the central/local eaoployment services. In the 
Transition Ero g ranaae, this a^Dect can be seen particularly clearly in 
Germariy where the vocational guidance agency of the maipcwer services 
and the education avcthorities are both responsible for aspects of gui- 
dance at sdiool level. Similarly, in France^ a key role is played, 
caitside the sciiools, by the "Information and Guidance Centres" 
('Centres d'Information et d' Orientation' - or dOs) thou^ they are 
also under the auspices of the Ministry of Education. 

Becaose this co-<5)eratic(n was a laajor area of develcpoaent in soBoe of 
the pilot projects, it is dealt with in a SQ>arate cha p ter of this 
report, on "The co-operative dimension" (Bart IV) . 
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3. Adapting camricula and assessment procedures 



An inportant part of this pr^aoratory phase is considerii^ what adap- 
tation is needed of the content and iDBthods of the existir^ curriculum 
so as to si?port and reinforcse the guidance process in the school, 
Oliis cculd be seen in a wide ran^ of activities in the Transition 
pilot projects, in particular: 

• the introduction of forms of esqjeriential/active leamir^ such as 
work experience, business projects and enterprise education, simula- 
tions, and role^lays, etc. * 

• moves towards a more pqpil-centred apprradi to teachii^ and learn- 
ing, which can help to pr^)are the ground for a more individualised 
ajproacii to guidance work; 

• strengthening oo-cperation between individual subject teachers 
vdiidi woild be helpful for a more cross-curricular or multi-subject 
co-<]perative approach to careers education; 

© revi^dng assessment procedures xjsed by teachers, so as to put 
more eaocphasis on the acquisition of general personal skills, (or 
"social and life skills") , and the e)?)loitation of a variety of ex- 
perience, esgeciallY cut-of-sdiool, for this purpose* 

British and Irish projects have shown the usefulness of "profiles" or 
"recorxJs of adiievement" both as an assessment and a guidaxx^e instru- 
ment* 



* See also "The world of work as a learning resource"; ifAPIAN, 
Brussels, December 1986: and Inncrvaticffis 39, "SciMols, industry emd 
curriculum". 
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A profile to describe pupils' achievements Box 7 

The course plan of the "Social and Vocatioral Skills" 2-year cour- 
se develcped by the Castlemilk pilot project (UK 28) was based on 
three themes: hctoe; wrk; and ccmnunity. Pt?)ils had to take part 
in five types of e><periential learning including work &qperier)ce, 
a leisure activity, and a co-operative activity. 

The jxpil's results or achieveoaents on the course ^fferB e^qjressed, 
on a profile, in terms of her/his ability to perform a range of 
28 "learning outccroes", such as to: 

• follow instructions: spoken, written, in drawings and diagrams 

• give clear spoken information 

• \ise a tel€$tone to: give a message; take a message; make an 
inquiry 

• interpret and cctplete a form 

• carry out donestic electrical tasks 

• carry cut val\ie-for-money ccgrparisons 

• a?3ply for a job by letter or application form and tel^one or 
visit 

• prepare for and have an interview. 

See also Innovations 21: Social and Vocational Skills Course - 
Strathclyde. 



4. New teacher roles 



If most teachers lasually feel well^-enou^ trained in their subject- 
field, this is much less trvse vdien it cooes to fields such as coun- 
selling, team-teaching or joint curriculum planning, discussions with 
parents, or developing oontaccs with "opportunity-providers", like 
firms and camnunity grojps in the world outside the school. 

Exterding the school's role in the field of guidance., ^Auch irrplies 
teacaers xandertaking more tasks of this kind, means help must be 
provided in the form of training. Such new teacher roles, integrating 
guidance tasks, have already peen developed in a number of Europsar. 
oouncries. Ihese new responsibilities lie in the various areas of 
educational counsellang, vocational counselling, counselling aocur 
training o|?X3rtunities after cocpulsory education, and more general 
pastoral care functions. 
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A good exanple of hew training can be built into dBvelcpoent work is 
illustrated in Box 8. 



Oontact Teachers Box 8 

The Mannhelav^iriheiDa pilot project (D 5) set up worJdng-groiips 
made \jp of teachers frcm 'Ifev?)tschulen' (lower secondary schools) 
and 'Bemfsschulen' (vocational schools) . One of the edicts was to 
mate |Hai:ptschule' teachers better infonied about the types of 
training available in the vocational schools and encourage those 
pi^ils otherwise unlikely to go on into vocational training, to 
do so. 

Die groc?)s considered 

• the courses available 

• the use of films for teaching 

• oit-of-school activities suitable for these young people 

• young migrants' special needs (cultural, legal etc.) 

• girls' access to technical training. 

Meetings with e)cperts frcm industry, and visits to firms and local 
bodies, were also arranged, as well as groip discussions aixi joint 
curriculum developasnt work. 

A project in the first Transition Programrae (1978-82) aiioed at 
setting xxp "oontaci: grcxipe^ of this kind, on a permanent basis, in 
all areas of BadenSfliirtteinberg. 



Ca r eers education teadiers, or guidance specialists, are not new, of 
course, and training for such a role has been available in many coun- 
tries for scaae years. But the closer integration of guidance into the 
rest of the school curriculum, and the other developtents discussed 
in Parts ill & IV of this paper, call for further kinds of trainit^ 
opportunities and provision, not only for specialists but also for 
class-teachers and subject-teachers. 

Various other c^^proaches to meeting teachers' training needs can be 
seen in the second Transition Programme pilot projects. Ihe Kassel 
project (D 7) , for instance, aimed at developii^ the fcllowing capabi- 
lities on the part of subject-teachers: 

• subject cccpetenoe: hew to relate subject-teaching to careers 
education; 
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• personal skills: the develqanent of inter-personal skills, for 
one-to-ane cxxmselling and conducting effective discussions; 



• practical kncw-hcw: hew to build up a range of contacts in the 
local sdtool system and outside. 

Hew these general aims were translated into a staff develcptesnt course 
is shown in Box 9. 



Guidance ocxirsa for subiect-teachers Box 9 

Uie in-service training course developed by the Kassel pilot pro- 
ject (D 7) is acvailable for teacliers from lowers-secondary schools, 
and v;53per-seoondary vocational schools. It lasts 2 years, with a 
one-day meeting every two weeks. 

The course is structured as follows: 

1. Introduction: the need for co-cperation between lower^-secorxJary 
schools ('Hauptsdiulen') and the schools to v*iicii their youx^ peo- 
ple will go ctfterwards. Visits to the schools; talks by e35)erts; 
discussions. 

2. ''Psycho-social" stage; aiined at developing personal and social 
skills, and the attitudes needed for client-centred counselling. 
Itole-games, siraiilations and exerciseB; seme development psychology. 

3. Ihe legal djb>r>^:^ion; the value of different certificates, ard 
the conditions c: .xitry to different types of vocational course. 
Case-study epgax. i. 

4. Sc3kx)1 and industry. Opportunity to find out about firms, servi- 
ces, training centres, etc. relevant for low-achieving pupils, andl 
the handicapped. 

5. Other guidance services. Data on the educational guidance ser- 
vice, social services, etc. 

See also Innovations 6; Guidance, training and co-ordination. 



Mach of the knowledge, skills and attitudes teachers need for their 
new guidance responsibilities cannot be taui^Vaorpiired thrcu^ lec- 
tures and seminars, nor even woric-grotps or other less conventional 
methods of staff devc?GLopnent. Teachers actually need ••practical" 
ei$)erience themselvefe of the world of industry, and loceLL/regional 
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services and institutions. A nuniber of projects have built in such 
practical sequences in their programmes. Two examples are illustrated 
in the boxes belcw, one fron Greece and the other frm the Netherlands. 



Field experience for guidance teachers Box 10 

'Tifth-month training*' is an 2^roadiy used in Greece, to putting 
specialist guidance teachers frm secondary schools in touch with 
industry and the ocnraanity in their region. It foms the last part 
of a naticml S-^nonth training ccurse provided for 450 selected 
guidance teachers in all areas of the country since 1983. Ihe 
course was developed as part of a pilot project (GR 13) in the 
Transition Prograncie. 

The 5-month courses are a key part of the gcvemraent's plan to im- 
prove guidance provision in lower and vpper secondary schools. Ihe 
general aim of the ccurse is to pr^)are the teachers for careers 
education and its iiiplementaticn in the school. While the first 
fcur months are devoted to theoretical and practical training in 
£i central institution in Athens, the fifth mcnfch is spent in the 
teacher's local area to make higher acquainted with the enploy- 
ment, eocncndc and cultural resources and needs of the region and 
to build vp useful contacts with resources-persons , firms, etc. 
likely to be useful for careers education in the schools. 

See also Inncrvatians 7: Field ejqperienoe for guidance teachers, 
Greece. 



Woric experience for teachers box 11 

IXD iDoprove guidance and the use of work experience in schools, the 
IXitch Zeeland pilot project (NL 24) organised three-day work ex- 
ploration periods in industry for teachers fraa vocational schools. 

Similar schemes are to be found in other Merttoer States: in the 
Uhited Kin^dcm, for instance, severed work experience schemes 
exist, lasting from a few days vp to several weeks. In Baden- 
WQrtta3)berg, a country-wide work experieryoe scheme for 'Haupt- 
schule" teachers has been launched. Ihe scheme lasts two weeks 
and consists of actual work experience at one or more work-places 
and short information seminars with eaaployers' r^reseirtatives, 
trade unionists, etc. 

See also Innovations 22: Work experience for teachers - Zeeland. 
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III. Ralating guidance to the oirriculum 



1. Frocn infonnation and counselling to careers education 



As we turn frm these preparatory steps to the actual process of de- 
veloping and offering guidance in the school, it is helpful to keep 
in mind the following irodel of development stages, which has been 
worked out froa a study of a number of Er^lish schools.* 



Box 12 



STAGE 


j SUB-STAGE 


i ACTIVITIES 


Information 


jCaixaboard booc 


1 IfilSVErhoiiatic gyjut^i 1 at*! nn/rii of^ri ^ 

1 bition of material provided by 
firms, maipcwer services etc* 


1 Library 

-J 


1 More systematic library-type 
approach 


C3ounselling 


[Advice 


Relating personal information to 
opportunity information, still very 
much directed by the counsellor. 


1 Counselling 


Non-directive, client-centred 
approach* Help the student to make 
cwn decisions in relation to his/ 
her own needs. 


Curriculum 


|Occi?)ational | 
lEdiication | 


Part of the curriculum but still 
very much knowledge-centred* 


1 Careers Educa- j 
1 tion 1 


Part of the curriculm trying to 
cover all 4 objectives of guidance. 


Integration 


1 School guidance! 


Engage the support of all subject 
teachers for cross-curricular in- 
tegration of guidance. 


1 Community " j 


Involve external guidance sources. 



* see A.G. Watts, Tcwards an integrated approach, in Bulletin of the 
European Centre for the develcpaent of Vocational Training, No. 6, 
S^cember 1981. 
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Uie schools, irx the maiiy pilot projects concemed with inprcwing guid- 
ance prac±ioes, were at all points alcaig this cantinuum. But it stood 
cwt clearly that there is an iaportant qualitative shift between the 
stage of mere information and advisory discussions with ptpils, and 
the "curricular" stage. At that point, guidance can no longer be a 
peripheral activity. 

At the beginning of this "curricular" stage, schools often remain wed- 
ded to their familiar function of providing information. Hns^ offer 
scmething that mi^t be called "oca:?)ational education", but it is 
still characterised by formal lectures by teachers and external ex- 
perts, and fails to provide pc^jils with the cfportunity to test their 
own abilities for themselves and thereby get to 3cncw themselves 
better. 

"Careers education", using work expsrienx and other forms of active 
learning provides much better opportunities to attain all the cbjec- 
tives or target dimensions as defined at the beginning of this report. 
MaiTS^ Transition pilot projects provided excellent exanples. Ihe illus- 
trations belcw begin with a Gentan example, with st?^rt frm outside 
the school system built in, at different levels, and used all over the 
country, with a majority of pi^jils. 
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Integrated careers education Box 13 

Since the 1960s •AriDeitsl^xre* (Intcoducticn to the world of wDrk) 
has be*>n a cccpulsory subject in »Hax?rt:schulen' (lower-seccffdary 
schools) and is increasingly used in other rypes of schools also. 
In seme •Lander* , it is treated as a separate subject, under vary- 
ing titles, (e.g. Work-Ecaxiiy-'Itechnology in Baden^*urttentoerg) , 
and in others a cross-curriculum or iiulti--subject approach is \ised. 
Ihere are however scxoe oanoon general edms, i.e. 'Arbeitslehre' 
should contribute to: 

• careers orientation ('Berufsorientiennig'), i.e.. help the 
student make his/her vocational dK)ioe; 

• giving the student sane basic insists into the main aspects 
of working life especially the relationship between technical, 
economic and socio-political decisions; 

• giving the student basic knowledge, insists and skills in the 
area of technology, the eccncmy and the social services. 

Careers edixation in the narrower sense is therefore cnly one ele- 
ment of •Arbeitslehre* . In most •Lander' it is ccnbined with ^Ico- 
nondcs. General Technology and Handicrgtfts/Domestic Sciences. 
•Arbeitslehre' is still mainly a subject thought suitable for the 
less-able pupils to be found in •Haijptschule'. But there is pres- 
sure to include it also in the curricula of 'Realschule' and 
•Gyraiasium' . 

•Arbeitsldire' is usually taia^t from the seventh year (age 13) 
to the nintVtenth year (15/16) . 

Despite differences between •lander' , the careers ediKaition part 
of it usually starts with a hn»d introduction to the dif ferer± 
tredes and oocipations, then examines narrower vocational fields, 
and, in its final ihase, gives the student an opp o rtunity to ex- 
plore trades or oocipations v4iich are of i^jecif ic interest for 
hiaVher. 

Ihe more general "introduction to the working and adult world" 
abject starts from the irmediate e3q)erienoe of the student (in 
the home, and as a consumer) and goes on to an introduction to 
more oocplex structures (arganis2±ion of loaiss production, busi- 
ness administration etc. ) . 

•Arbeitslehre' uses a variety of educational methods, besides tra- 
ditional classroom teadiing: short work e3?)lorations, Icnger work 
experieDce schemes, case studies, role-plays, simLilations etc. 

See also Innovations 38: •Arbeitsldii.-e* . 
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A nuEfcer of Transition pilot projects have pioneered the developi>ent 
of materials and practices necessary to ijiplement sound careers edu- 
cation* 



Flexible guidance units/modules Box 1^ 

With the help of a grtxp of guidance centres, a series of inten- 
sive guicJance units was developed by the '58 dOs' pilot project 
in France (F 11) . 

Qie \mits can be used in different ways by schools or other insti- 
tutions. They are also designed to help teachers cope with young 
pecple's educational, social and vocational problems and can be 
used jointly by guidance counsellors and teachers. Ihere are four 
parts: an introductory imit and three further modules coverirg 
self-awareness, knowledge of the world of work and the developnent 
of a personal profile. 

See also Innovations 9; Group-work guidaix:e material, Frajice. 



A separate guidance course bqx 15 

Careers education in the Netherlands is not offered as a s^>arate 
subject in secondary education (vMch is, broadly, arranged in 
four "streams" starting at age 12 and finishing at 16, 17 or 18) . 
However, in almost all schools one or more teadiers, usually of 
social studies, are appointed as part-^time guidance counsellors. 
Given the number of students they are responsible for, ard the 
limited time available, they have to restrict themselves to whole- 
class discussion, rather than individual counselling or groiqj-work. 

Bie guidance course developed by the Rijndelta pilot project 

(NL 25) aimed to help subject-teacSiers by providing a course vAiich 

was aimed to: 

• give students a better understanding of th^ different types of 
"work" (eatploymentyself-enplpyioent; large/small firms; etc.); the 
work environment, working conditions, working relations, etc. ; and 

• develop their self-ccnfidence, learning skills, ability to work 
together. 

Ihe course has three phases: 

• a pr^)aratory phase, (requiring 3 hours each week for about B 
weeks) ; 

• one week of work experience, full-time; and 

• a follow-i?) phase, usually 2-3 consecutive days; scniet±nes 3 
hours a week over 3 weeks. 

See also Innovations 26: Guidance course, Netherlands. 
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2. Ohe guidance furKrtdcn of "Education for enterprise" ana "Socdal 
ana life skills ooiirBes" 



Several pilot projects also ocartributed to the dsveloposnt of 'IJauca- 
ticn for Enterprise" and siriilar cxxirses sane entitled "Social and 
Life Skills", vMch incduded a guidanc^e functicsi. 

"Bducaticn for enterprise" aiins at the develcpnent of skills such as 
initiative and ca^sativity and sanetiines also ^»cif ic skills to enable 
ycung pecple to set \ip their cxtfn business, ihe aoet praainent inethod 
vised In this cxaitext are business projects liJce -^le "mini-ccnpanies" 
to be fccnd in Ireland and the U.K. Education for enterprise has in- 
troduced a quite nev dimension of guidarce because of its ccmcem with 
the general attit?Jdes of young people towards business and- becausnS it 
q^ens vcp tte qufcowicn of caroers education aimRd at self-enplcymant. A 
nuicbei* of Transition projects have develcped interestir^ Education for 
enterprise schenes, e.g. Shannon (IRL 18) , Galway (IRL 17) , Powys 
fJK 29), Avellino (I 21b).* 

"Social and life skills" ocwrses hacve a broad range of objectives, as 
their name inplies. Among them is that of providing young people with 
the skills needed to find a jc±), or even to ocpe with uneinplqyiasnt. 
5heir introduction is lnportant in the context of careers education 
because they recognise tiiat, in a time of persistent unsirploymsnt, 
ycung pecple shcwld be pr^)ared not only for enplc nnent but also pha- 
ses of vmecplo^ment. such courses hacve been developed in a nuntoer of 
pilot projects, seme ^)ecifically zdmod at low-attainers or socially 
disadvantaged ycungsters. Exanples may be found in the projects in 
Glasgow (UK 28) , Northanptonshire (UK 30) , and Mandiefster (UK 27) . 



* See also ••Education for Enterprise; an interim rqxart": lEAKAN, 
Brussels, January 1986. 
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3* Woric experieiKJe in support of guidanoe 



Ihe purpose of practiced work experience is to sijgplement careers edu- 
cation, by offering pcpils a chance to form their cwn inpressions of 
the worlc-place and to test their abilities there. During the last few 
years, work experience schemes have become almost xmiversal in parts 
in Europe. Unfortunately, their main aim - the preparation of voca- 
tional choice or a general introduction to the worfdjig world - is 
often poorly achieved becaiase: 

• plaoements are not adequately prepared and followed-i^p; 

• the placements are not really suitable for these purposes; 

• in many cases, work experience is not systematically enough rela- 
ted to the rest of the scixx>l»s curriculum. 

The systematic integration of yaark eaqperience into the school curricu- 
limi was a sti -ong feature of several pilot projects, i.e. integrating, 
in a pedagogically meaningful way, sudti elements as traditional in- 
stnxtion, projects, role-playing and other schooHDased activities 
together with a phased prograTtiTie of experieance in work-places. Ihe 
following exanple frcm a pilot project (DK 3) in Denmaric, vdiere gui- 
dance has been a ooBopulsory part of the curriculum since 1975, demon- 
strates hew one such sdiaoae operated. (See also Innovations 5: Work 
experience and guidance, Denmark) . 
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Box 15 



8th year (age 14 ) 
Placements: 
Duration: 
C&jective: 



9th year (acre 15) 
Placesnasnts: 

Administration: 

Duration: 

Cfcjective: 



10th year (age 16 ) 
Placeinents: 
Duration: 
C&jective. 



" Local work experience " 

found near the sdiool and allotted by it. 

3 days, plxos discussion before and after. 

The pc5)il should: 

- e55)erienoe a place of work; 

- take part in individual, sinple tasks; 

- learn and obey sinple work rules; 

- see a local place of work; 

- prepare hinyteself for a later period of 
work ejqperienoe. 

" Lijdted choice work experience " 

allocated thrcwgh collaboration between pipils, 
class-teachers and guidance counsellors. 

by the school and the Enployioent Service 

2 weeks 

Die pjpil should: 

- acquire e)?)erienoe of conditions at a place 
of work; 

- be placed in a generally available ooci?)ation 
(not oocxpations requiring long, theoretical 
tradning) ; 

^ aocunailate and disseminate Information to 
his/her class about the actual conditions at 
a place of work; 

- understand the training and emplqyinent possi- 
bilities of an oocipation; 

- create as wide a basis of ejqDerience as pos- 
sible jointly with his/her clasanates. 

' Ttork experience of one's own choice " 
chosen by students 
2 weeks 

The pqpil should: 

- try out a desired occi:5)ation; 

- amass information about a desired occupation; 

- reach a decision about a desired ooci?>ation. 
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The thinking behind a sequential or phased approach is shewn in the 
diagram (Figure 1) describing a scheme developed by a project in 
liidwigshafen,* to meet the needs of lower-attsdning pi5)ils. It is of 
particailar interest bscaijse of its cctibination of work experience in 
industry and in vocational-school training-v?orkshops. 



* a pilot project in the first Transition Prograime (1976-82) . 
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Figure 1 
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The Ludwigshafen phased approach to integrating work experience into guidance. 
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Oanblnim varlcxis cxit-of-sdiool leamlm situations 
A further reason traditional work e>q)erience placements often do 
not prove very effective for guidance purposes is because one plac^ 
ment gives a student a chance to see only a very limited aspect of a 
vocatioaial field, and that often cAosen by a rou^ and ready alloca- 
tion process. Biis is soooe systenB prefer to work with forms of 
"controlled" work e5?)erience, or better still, a ccanbination of both 
real-life and controlled work experiences. 

e Sciiools in Denmark often use a phased approach caribining school- 
based activities; inore-controlled work e35)erienoe in a so-called work- 
shop school or the use of a vocational school's trainir^ work-shop; 
and real work esqperience in firms. A similar procedure was xised in the 
ludwigshafen project. Controlled vrork e55)erienoe was also a feature 
of the Work Q5>loration Centre set i?) in the Dublin pilot project 
(IRL 16) , deliberately designed to meet this difficulty by of ferii^ 
work sluuLations, along with opportunities for vocational preparation, 
personal and social development, and coranunity service projects. The 
Centre was mainly used by schools as a si^sport for "alternative" cour- 
ses, tut was also available to ocrammity-based, non-school, groi^js. 
(See mnovations 36: Die work e35>loration centre^ Dublin) . 

• Easiness projects such as **mini-ociipanies" and enterprise simula- 
tions were a feature of many united Kingdom, Irish and Italian pilot 
projects. These ooi^titute a most valuable guidance resource. Their 
major advantage is that they are flexible and can be designed to res- 
pond to specific guidance needs as they arise. (See Innovations 1: 
Enterprise developcjent, Galway. And 10: Enterprise education in a 
special school, Nbrthem Ireland) . 

Work expe rience as part of cfuidance in vocational schools 
In vocational schools, by contrast with general education, work ex- 
perience has a narrower function, related to the specific trade in 
vdiich ti)B yoong person is being trained, e.g. to give a youi^ person 
the possibility to try out various work environnents and his/her 
capabilities and interests in various areas. 
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In ediKation systems viiere the vocatioml opticas after cxapulsoty 
school ^re regarded as "dead end" dioioes \Mch do not prwide good 
opportunities on the labour market, work e3?)erience may also be vised 
as a means of nctivating young people to stay until the end of the 
ccurse. A French pilot project was particularly ocaicerried with this 
aspect. 



fetivatincT vocational students thrcucdi woric experience Box 16 



In recent years there has been a hi^ drop-out rate among stidents 
preparing their CAP (qualified workers certUficate) at the French 
»l4^c6e professionnel' . Ihe main aim of the F 9 project was to de- 
velop and to test the socio-psychological effects of work expert 
ienoe. 

Bie project stiaailated schools to develop work e3^)erience program- 
mes and then carried cut a survey among teachers, Industrial tutors 
and students, of the effects. On the whole, work experience was 
shewn to have a positive, motivating effect on stajdsnts. 
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IV. Ihe co-cperative dimension 



The ejqperienoe frcm the pilot projects shows how much guidance, de- 
pencJs on good oo-cperation, or links, between schools airi institutions 
outside the education system. There are three reasons for this need: 

• The school is not the only provider of guidance. Often more inpor- 
tant are parents, are the most pcwerful informal guidance source. 
Other specialised guidance agencies are iraportant too. Any atteitpt to 
make school-based guidance effective depends i^xan collaboration 
between all three of them. 

• Effective guidance dq>ends on learning situations in vMch the 
students can test their am abilities and ejqperiinent for themselves. 
This calls for synpathetic help frcm "opportunity-providers". 

• The effectiveness of a guidaiKse scheme d^)e«3s on the active 
participation of the yccng person, since his/her ability -bo make 
sound decisions is the ultimate edm. 

1. Oo-cperation with parents 



Aware of the inportant role that parents play as primary informal 
guidance source, sane pilot projects ej^licitly included measures to 
pranote oo-cperation with parents in their guidance programmes. The 
approaches used included: 

• developnent of new kinds of parents' evenings, such as bringing in 
the vocational guidance counsellors to f^^pr!^^gg guidance questions, 
e.g. Galway (IRL 17) ; and ludwigshafen, in the first Transition 
Progranane; 
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• the involvement of parents in the classrocsn, e.g. as outside ex- 
perts oontriixtting on Q)ecif ic ocjcxpational fields or on working life 
in general, e.g. Mandiester (UK 27) ; 

• the creation of parent-teacher working parties cn partictdar prdb- 
lems faced by young pecple in transition in the area, e-g. Saint 
Ghislain, Belgium (B 1) ; 

• the involvement of parents in the iitplementaticn of projects, 
mini-enterprises and similar measures to pronote guidance for your^- 
sters, e.g. Powys (UK 29) ; 

• more general strategies to gain parents' participation in sdhool 
life, e.g. Nbrthanptcnshire (UK 30) . Ihe Northanptcn project is a good 
exanple of a strategy oriented towards gaining the interest and sip- 
port of the parents of disadvantaged children, vdth v*icm it is often 
difficult to establish any contact at all. (See also Innovations 17: 
Involving parents. United Kingdom) . 
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^Schools, parents and coiidance 



Bax 17 



Northanpbonshire pilot project (UK 30) cxcprised a groap of 
naral and virban apprehensive schools Cll-18 year olds) and canr- 
oentrated on developir^ alternative curricula suitable for stu- 
dents vAio were unliJcely to adiieve substantial success on e>dstir^ 
ocurses and examinations. 

In support of this curriculum objective - v*iic4i contadnad substan- 
tial guidance elements - the project aimed to develop partnership 
betwaen hcrae and school by: 

• new ways to establish ccranunication; 

• various cliitate-forming activities; 

• new-style parent evenings; and 

• the involvement of parents in advisory grocps. 

dese grTX5)s were useful for guidance-related discussions with 
parents. Ihe guidaix::e-lihked activities, in vftiich parents were 
invited to help, inducted: 

• the sipervisicai of occnunity plau»aents; 

• observing a s<±ool»s link with a local vocational school; 

• a group of bank staff, industrialists, trade unionists, stu- 
dents and teachers, planning a business project run by the stu- 
dents thesQselves. 



Ihe work with parents developed in the ludwigshafen pilot project put 
even more esqphasis on involving them in the guidance work of the 
school. Ihe project developed a very ^ysteaoaatic ocncs^rt: of careers 
education, using different out-of-school learning situations and rela- 
ting woric with parents to eeidi stewfe of it. No less than six parents 
evenings, abcut guidance, were included, over a child's last three 
years of ocnjwlsory schooling. Each had a specific function related to 
the school's guidance curriculum ph2ises (see Figure 1) . 
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The role of pazTerrts eveniirrs in the caiicaance process * Box 18 



The iJJdwigshafen's three-year guidaiice scherae aimed at inuch closer 
oo-cperation wth parents, throu^ a series of parents evenings: 

• at the end of the sixth year (age 12) ; on the subject of 
jArbeitsldire' (Introduction to the world of work) , vMch started 
in the seventh year, and in particular on the careers education 
part of it, 

• in the seventh year; on the inportance of parents* role in the 
vocational dioice process, to stress the need for co-operation with 
the school in their children's process of vocational choice; 

• in the eighth year; on informal guidance sources and specialised 
services and their role in the vocational dioice process; 

• later, in the same year; on the role of work ejqjerience; 

• in the ninth year; on the various training prograraroes offered 
by vocational schools; 

• also that year; on jobs and training places available in the 
region; and on hew to apply for a job, preparation for an inter- 
view, etc. 



2. Inter-agency co-operation 



In most Member States, the increasingly important part played by 
sdiools in the guidance process has rasulted in a need for clear oo-<)r 
dination and oo-operaticn arrangements with other specialist guidance 
bodies. A nuntoer of Transiticn pilot projects developed inter-institu- 
tional co-operation structures of various kinds and sane involved the 
specialist agencies from the start in the development of their own, 
school-based, system. 



* See also "Partnership - parents and secondary schools": UMTAN, 
Brussels, July, 1987 
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Fran the? pilot projects, two main forms of inter-iiistituticaial cx>-op- 
erative arrangemarts may be identified: 

• oo-ordination or co-operation thrcfi^ seme form of general mecha- 
nism or grcxp; 

• team-vork or inter-institutional co-operation between two or more 
partners for specific tasks. 

General merhanTFcmc; 

A lumber of projects set \jp local liaison conmittees, for oo-<perative 
action of different kinds, and to smpport a pilot project's "partner- 
ship" approadi to its activities. Ihey brou^t together, in a more or 
less formal way, schools, guidance agencies, industry, parents and 
other relevant grcx^js. Ihese bodies were not established for a sirgle 
specific purpose, and their aims tended to be rather hrxDSd airi flexi- 
ble, so as to meet local needs as they arose. 

The city of Aalborg (Denmark) set i?) its "School Ooitact Ccraoittee for 
Bducatioflial and Vocational Guidance" a Icsyj time before the pilot pro- 
ject began. It proved a very useful sponsoring 'hmtorella" grocp, to 
si^port the pilot project^s work in develcpii^ a new guidance course, 
\Mdi integrated successive periods of work ejqperience, (see above, 
Box 15) . Ihe ocranittee was particularly inportant for help in increa- 
sing the simply of work ej^jerienoe placements, and in ccnsnentii^ on 
educational and vocaticnad guidance materials prqjared in the schools. 
Furthermore, thrcog^ information gaiined fron the pilot project about 
gaps in local provision, it cculd laundi nesf/ taraining/project program- 
mes for ycung people in the area, as well as making proposals to the 
central government, the county authorities, and other manicipalities. 
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The School Contact Occrgnittee> AgLlborcr Sox 19 

The j^eed for an effective school--working'-life linking su:uctxa:B at j 
the loc2d level was met by the city of Aalborg (Denmark) in 1977 
throu^ the creaticn of a School Ooncact Oomittee for Educational 
and Vocaticffial Guidance. It is an infomal body, for co-operation 
and action cn any aspect of school-trade/industry ocntact. It has { 
no separate exaoitive staff. It vorks thrcogh the existing agen- 
cies, especially the guidance counsellors. • 

Ihe Ocranittee meets cnoe a year and in the 10 years of its exist- 
ence, has ocnoemed itself, among other things, with the following: 

• the arrangements for sdiools' visits to firms in the city; the 
prevision of the necessary placonents, and the co-ordination 

of schools* use of them; 

• ocnmentlng on educational and vocational guidance materials 
prepzu^ed for use in the school system; 

• the provision of various fan»5 of work experience; 

• youth unaiplgyment in the city ; 

• the use of the press and other media for encouraging contact 
between school and industry and octnneroe; 

f 

• possibilities for improving understanding between school and I 
indastry over yourq people's transition to continued education { 
and Ptrployment. 1 

See also Innovations 14: IJ:>e School Contact Ocnniittee, Aalborg. j 



The Shannon pilot project (IRL 18) set up a system of local liaj.scffi 
groups with similar functions^ tut less specifically concerned with 
guidance. They brcaght together schools^ parents, industry, job crea- 
tion agencies, the mmicipeility, youth officers, trade unions, gui- 
dajice ^jecialists and the students themselves. An important aspect of 
the Shannon innovation was its strong local character, at ccwnty level. 
A cannittes stimulated the formation of locaQ. groups, of whicn there 
are new five, intended to help young people move from school :jtco 
•^rarking life, particularly througn the support of guidance-related 
schemes. 

Another exaapie of this kind of structure can be found m Italy m 
School-Work Agency in iSxIena. (See Innovations 15) . 
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T\s2flns or tasTc-groups 



Other Jonns of cx>-operatiQn dcce mch more directly directed to speci- 
fic guidarce tasks or objectives, sudi as help for the disadvantaged 
or building a combined professicrcil team. 

An exanple frcm I&ssel shows hew schools and external guidance ser- 
vices can work together* 



SdxxDl - cfuidance agency oo-cperation 



Box 20 



In Kassel, the pilot project (D 7) prxacoted oo-operaticn and occim- 
nication between teachers and enplqyment officers in order to 
icoprove guidance. 

• Eepresentatives frcm the careers office (Manpcwer Services) 
and teachers met frequently in order to discuss their methods 
and approaches, and to plan and prepare a yearly prograniaie of 
vocationed guidance for final-ysar school pqpils. 

• Careers officers were allowed to give lessons on careers 
education in sdxi^ls to the final-year pipils. 

• A careers officer visited the sdiool for a day, in most weeks, 
to interview pq)ils, and parents and teawAers also, and to supply 
guidance information material. 

• Teadiers and careers officers worked together to produce ca- 
reers guidance materials, videos, etc. 

• Research is being carried out on how guidance ijif ormation is 
used and by w>cm, and to evaltaate its effectiveness. 



The exanple fran Denmark, (in Box 21) , is of a local team a^procch, 
Q5ecially aimed at disadvantaged young people. It is very similar to 
the ddm and approach of the Frerxii •Missions locales* (local task 
forces) thco^ they are part of a naticn-vide initiative, and receive 
scrae central government financial help. (See Innovations 13: Tbe 
•Missions locales*) . Ohe Ijiportant characteristic, shared by the 
Youth Team in Hvidcrvre (and other towns in DermEO*) and the •Missions 
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locales' is their dual respcjnsibility: to contact young pecple and 
provide them with guidance or help, on tha one hand; and, on the 
other, to stimaLate the relevant services to develop or ircprove their 
provision so as to fit the needs of such youngsters in their area. 



The "Youth Teeoa" Box 21 



In 1983, as part of the Transition Prograinine pilot project (DK 4) , 
the municipal council in Hvidovre, an inner-urban part of C3open- 
hagen, decided to set a Youth Team, to inprove contact with, 
and provisicai for, the 25% of young people vAio, at the end of 
ccnpulsory school at 16, do not cxxrtinue in any education or vo- 
cational training, and are therefore at risk of either becoming 
unskilled wcxricers, or being xmenployed. 

Ihe Ycjuth Team is an intern-service, and inter^institution, 
oo-owiinating gxxvp. 

It brings together four local services: 

• Youth Guidance, i.e. counsellors work part-tiiae in the 
schools and part^^ne in the local cxamnunity; 

• Ycuth Enoployment, offering 6-9 month training places, in vari- 
ous public sector employment projects; 

• Social Welfare, i.e. financial si^pDrt, and social work vMch 
can also set vp ad hoc local activities, in the form of short- 
term projects for individuals/grcups; 

• the State Booployment Office, i.e. the eaiployment agency for 
the unenployed, which also issues forecasts of tha need for fu- 
ture maipower in the area. 

See Innovations 8: The Youth Team. 



Similar to this e^^jroach is the work of the Luxerrburg pilot project. 
This project now covers five areas of Loxentourg and therefore can 
nearly be seen as a country-wide service. 
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local "youth team" 



Box 22 



The pilot project in Iiixeniixirg (lUX 23) set v?) a series of local 
Youth Action Grcfcps consistirg of social workers or seconded tea- 
chers ^itio have had special traimng. Ihey work in close co-c^)era- 
ticai with the schools, especially those \*o take the weakest pu- 
pils, the training institutions, other social and manpower ser- 
vices, and parents. The aim is to help the vocational integration 
of young people v4io are likely to have problems in the transition 
stage. 

The activity of the youth team is si53ported by Regional Advisory 
Ocoimittees in each of the five project areas, involving teachers, 
industrialists, trade unions, youth workers, cultural associations 
and parents. 

See also Innovations 20: Outreach Youth Centres, Luxeniburg. 



The pilot projects shew clearly that the success of these task-force 
approaches despends heavily on two things in particular: 

• the personal relationships between the team jrembers; 

• a precise definition of the "task". 

The ccraoanest cause of difficulty was the lack of specificity of the 
project. A major pilot proj^rt in France, "58 CIOs" ('Centres d' Infor- 
mation et d' Orientation' - Infannation and guidance centres) illiastra-- 
ted this. Set \jp to iitprove team-work between different guidance agen- 
cies on the one hand, and between them and schools, on the other, its 
greatest successes occurred ^^^len the partners collaborated', for speci- 
fic purposes and activities, sudi as supporting work e55)erience pro- 
grammes, introducing ycung people to the world of industry and ccark- 
merce, and follcwing-ip youngsters after leaving school. 

3. Co-operation with "Opportunity-providers" 



The sTOond cignificant change in the guidance process at school level 
in the last few years, is the increasing \ise of learning resources aivi 
opportunities, vmich are, physically, outside the school and therefore. 
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to some degree, also outsic?>s the school's cxaitrol. As a result, schools 
need to establish close links with the provdders of such learning ex- 
periences, vto may be: 

• eraplqyers, or at least scroe part of the "eccncoiic world"; 

• vocational schools/colleges, or other bodies which can provide op- 
portunities for work exploration in their training workshops; or 

• people who can provide ej^jertise to enrich classroom work, busi- 
ness projects, role-plays etc. 

Hie value and inportance of these "opportunity-providers" is well 
illustrated by the mariy pilot proj^^ts vAio set \jp lixiks with me or 
more of these grocps in their area. Nearly all the projects developed 
contacts with enplcyers especially to facilitate provision of work 
e55)erienoe plaosn^uits. Msoiy developed contacts with local vocational 
schools/colleges either to create "taster courses", \Aiere their stu- 
dents could try out a particular vocational field, or to iirprove their 
own kncwlege about the choice of vocational courses available and to 
lase this information in their school's guidance activities. Similarly, 
schools fTKjuently brou^t in e>5)erts frcm outside, for many purposes 
including that of informitig young people about their jobs or vocation- 
al fielcs.* 

Tapping these different kinds of help, or resources, in the community 
led the pilot projects to set vp local mechanisms, to relieve the 
schools of sane of the administration; to put the simply of help on a 
more systematic, permanent, footing; and, more generally, to build 
bridges, of cccmaanicatian and mutual support, between school and "cor>i- 
munity**. These linking mechanisms vary greatly in character, size and 



* See 'TSie world of work as a learning resource", lEAELAN, Brussels, 
December 1986. 
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functicai, acxording to circumstances^ and are analysed at greater 
length in the separate r^rt on "Sdiool-Industry Links".* Some are 
also described in Innovations: 

• "OQA: SchDol--eriployinent centres" (Nr. 23) , with vioich the Dutch 
Rijndelta and Zeeland projects (NL 24 & 25) were connected, - see Box 2"; 

• "Tlie School-Work Agency, Modena, Italy^' (Nr. 15) ; 

• "The School Cbntact Oommittee, Aali»rg, Denmark" (Nr. 14) , see 
also Box 19 above. 

Other examples can be seen in: 

• the 'Verixmdsystem* (Liaison system) set vp by the Duisburg pilot 
project (D 8) - a systoa of co-operation between the careers teadiers 
('Beratungsldirer*) in the 'Hauptschule' arxi teachers in vocational 
schools. This was devised to provide intensive guidance for the less- 
able school-leaver in his/her last year of caipulsory sciiooling. The 
arrangecaents developed also involved several meetings during the year 
with, or for, parents; hcsne-visits by the guidance teacher, if neces- 
sary, to concact: parents; and visits for the pt5)ils to see vocational 
schools. Ihrcughait the year, close co-operation was naintained bet- 
^veen caass-teachers and the vocational counsellors frcm the Manpower 
Services. (See Innovatiais 6: Guidance-training and co-ordination) . 

» the Local Guidance Agencies ( 'Regicnale Arbeitsstellen zur forde- 
rung auslandischer Kinder und Jugendlicher' - or RAA ) which have been 
m use in Northrhine-vfestpha lia since 1980. These agencies have been 
oeveloping forms of ccanmunity education, and inter^agency action, tc 



k "School-Industry Links", lEREEAN, Brussels, July 1987. 
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help meet the special guidance neecJs of young migrants. Ihe Duisburg 
pilot project (D 8) has collaborated with them. (See Innovations 16: 
the »RAA^ - Germany) • 

• the liaison arxangemants developed by the Mannheim pilot project 
(D 5) , also designed to intensify support for young migrants likely 
otherwise to drcp-out. Interventions were co-ordinated even with the 
primary school (to encourage their work in dealing with young 
migrants' linguistic and cultural handicaps) , in teacher-training 
provision, and with the vocationcil guidance services. 

• the "local liaison groi^Ds" set up by the Shannon pilot project in 
Ireland (IRL 18) - see Box 25 below on the "Talent Bank". 

Scane linking bodies are particularly designed to tap one of the re- 
source sectors described above, thou^ not ejocliasively so. Boxes 23, 
24 and 25 il3.ustrate bodies particularly aligned to make contact with 
enplqyers (Box 23) , vocational schools (Box 24) , and parents and other 
resource persons in the local area (Box 25) . 



OQA. : School--einplovment centres 



Box 23 



One of the mjor tasks of the Dutch "C3CA" ('OontactcGntrm Qnder^ 
wijs Arbeid' , or School-enplqyment Centre) is to co-ordinate aixi 
to facilitate the provision of work e}5)erience places. 

In the Eutch pilot projects (NL 24 & 25) , the schools and the CX)A 
agreed that the schools would inform the COk about their existir^ 
arrangements with firms, rjid also indicate to the cm the number of 
places they needed. Bia OOA then tried to find more places to meet 
the needs of all the schools. Biis procedure worked well. Scaos firms 
preferred to liaise with sdiools throu^ the OQA. 
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liridm Icx^^er-secondarv schools and vocational sc±loo1s Box 24 

In the Venissieux pilot project (F 10) , in a disadvantaged housing 
estate on the outskirts of Lyon, links were developed between three 
lower-secondary schools ('colleges") and nim (14/16-18) vocational 
scbxx)ls ( 'Lycees professionnels" ) in order to help students choose 
a vocational field, and also to eixxurage them to continue with vo- 
cational training after the end of their cortpulsory schooling. The 
linking also a im ed at iirproving the knowledge of the 'college' tea- 
chers about vocational trainir^. 

Ihe linking was arranged as follows: 

• October 1986 . Teachers from both types of schools net to develop 
a ccanbined programrte of guidance activities and to agree vMch 
vocational sdiools should take part in the linkir^, to reflect as i 
broad a range of vocational fields as possible. | 

• November 1986 . Discussion between the teachers frtan the partici- 
pating schools abcwt teadijjg materials and the teaching/learning 
methods used in their schools. 

• January 1987 . Esdubition and discussion in eacii of the three ! 
'colleges' organised by the nine vocational schools. Meetings bet- 
ween vocational teachers, parents arri 'college' students about the 
opportunities available in the vocational schools. Registration 

of some 'college' students for a taster course in a vocational 
schcol. 

• February - March 1987 . Visits by 'college' students and teachers 
to the vocational schools, to extend the "taster" prxx:ess. 



A "tal^ bank" Box 25 

In the Shanncan pilot project in Ireland (IRL 18) school--ocrainuni-ty 
links and resources are organised in the form of a "talent bank". 
Local people (i.e. mainly parents to begin with) are asked by 
schools vdiether and hew they can contribute to the pr^aration of 
young people for the adult and woiddng world. This information, 
together with such information as to the dates/tiroes vdien they are 
normally available, are stored in the "talent bank", held on card 
index, or occ^xiter store, in the schools, and shared between them. 
Topics vAiich such "rescwrce persons^'' may contribute on include "An 
e35)lanation of dangers at work and ways of protectii^ workers", 
"Hie role of new tedinology in industry", "Ihe job of a managing 
director*', etc. 
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4, Ycfung people themselves as partners in the guidance process 



Ihe shift of guidance away fron more traditional forms of information- 
providing and ccwnselling towards teachii^ skills and attituies which 
young pecple need to engage actively in tlieir own process of educa- 
tional and careers choice, means a change in the role of young people 
from that of passive client into that of active partner. Die perv::^- 
tion of young pecple as partners has been reinf orooi fay two otiier 
elements; 

• work e:5)erienoe and esq^eriential learning play an increasing part 
in guidance scjieaoaes; their valus is; insignificant if youngsters are 
not given the importunity to formulate and exf oess their ideas, based 
on their exp&ri&nce, and to discuss them with teachers and/or coun- 
sellors; 

• in many areas the labour market is such that finding a jcb depends 
to sa»e degree an self-initiative on the part of jnoungsters themselves, 
vMch can be heJ.ped by a guidance process vAiich encourages and sip- 
ports self-initiative. 

A number of d is ti n ct develcpaents in this direction could be seen in 
pilot projects: 

• In the Erendi "58 CIOs" project, in particular, materials were de- 
veloped to support self-guidance. Such materials were admed to help 
structure young people's reflection about their vocational choice and 
to prepare than for discussion with guidance staff, in individual or 
group meetings. Ihe material also helped young people collect and 
record relevant information and ea^^erienoe in their work esq^erierK^e 
placements (see Innovatiois 9: Grotp-^rark guidance materials - 
France) . 

• Students in sobb British projects were encouraged to beccoe more 
actively involved in selx-assessment using profiles and records of 
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achievement, to record and assess wDrk of a practical, or "entrepre- 
neurial" character, as well as academic achievement.* Structurirg the 
assessment process in this way helped both students and teachers de- 
velop a clearer picture of the aims of the learning process, and their 
iimaediate targets in a course. Often the specific leamii^ targets in 
each phase were negotiated with the students themselves. Such forms 
of ass^sment gave the students a better chance to steer their own 
learning process, to contribute to their own record of their achieve- 
ment, and to identify gaps or needs ^ch they wished to follow vp in 
the following stage. 

Ihe same sqpproach, that young people can often be helped (or help 
themselves) more effectively when they are engaged in scatia active 
leamir^doing, is reflected in the Youth Initiatives Projects Etx)- 
gramme which has been sv^jported by the Ocniraission of the European 
Oanmunity since 1986. Based on e>5)eriments in Scotland (the Young 
Soot, started in 1981) , Denmark (JTrtj ABZ, started in 1982) , and Italy 
(Viaggio, in Rcrae, in 1982) , the programme was launched after a 
European-level conference, linked to some of the Transition pilot 
projects* work, held in naxemfcurg in November 1985.** ihe programme 
si?)ports local projects vAiich are managed and controlled by your^ 
pecple and provide them with opportunities: 

m to create arplcyment; 

• to devise training programmes; 

• to develop their cwn information (and guidance) materials; 

• to initiate social/cultural activities for the benefit of their 
ccraoDunity. 



* See "Assessment & Certification; israes arising in the pilot 
projects": HAEEAN, Brussels, JUly 1986. 

** See "Youth Information 1985": lEAPIAN, Brussels, January 1985; 
and "Info Action '85; youth initiatives in the European Ooramunity": 
lEAHAN, Brussels, February 15^86. 
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In 1986, 74 such projects vrere si^^xDrted with finance. An illustration 
of a project dii^ectly ooncemed with guidance, is in Box 26; and of 
aelf-help projects in Boxes 27 and 28. 



Ycaith infontation project Box 26 

Ihe »Servicio d'infonnaci6n altemativa* (S.I. P.A.J) is a youlh in- 
formation centre in Barcelona managed by young people themselves, 
to provide documentation and pub].ications, and organise seminars 
and trainirg courses. All the information is gathered and classi- 
fied by young people. Seminars and courses are run in the areas 
and clubs frequented by yourg people. 

The ycwng people directly involved acquire useful skills, pr^>ar- 
ing written materials and organisirg public relations. Soarie act 
as peer counsellors and pass on their skills to others. 



Self-help project Box 27 

The "Fcicts & food" project was set by a groip of yourg people 
in Edennore (near IXiblin) , Ireland \*io took part in a training 
course organised by AnOO, the Irish iniustrial trainir^ authority, 
ained to equip young people with the knowledge, skills and confi- 
dence to develop soine typQ of new service for the coromunity. The 
young people subsequently opened xsp a centre, called "Facts and 
Fbod", vdiioh offers information for youiKf people, a "talent bank" 
and a coffee-deck (bar) . Tlie focus is ot identifying/creating 
part-time or full-time eapoployment opportunities for young peopleo 



"Selbsthilfe Berufswahl" Box 28 

"Selbsthilfe Berufswahl" is the name of a type of German self-help 
initiative by yomg i^^per secondary students, and in one case, 
'Haiqptschule' (lower^-seoondary school) students. 

Such initiatives, to be found in a number of schools especially 
in Southern Germany, permit young people to cane together to dis- 
cuss job-hunting and other career prt4)Iems with each other; ana 
organise visits to firms and lectures by former students from 
their schooli3, etc. Students who have found a job tend to stop 
working in tiiese groi:ps. Nevertheless, the af¥)roach can oontribjte 
to the de^/elopnent of guidance programmes. 

In other ocwntries similar initiatives exist, e.g. xmder the name 
of "job dubs". They tend to be more involved with the problems of 
yoking uneitplqyed. 
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Recognition of the i^eed to offer si^iport in the years after a young 
person has left school, and the recent e>q>ansion of the schools' part 
in the guixJance process, have led sane Mentoer Strtes to consider pro- 
vlxJing follcw^ guidance systenatically to all school-leavers. 
Demaric has introduced such a system, using the 'Etolkeskole' (canpul- 
sory school) as the base. Ycung people up to the age of 19 laay conti- 
nue to obtain post-school follcw-iap guidance fron their last 'ItoUce- 
skole" class-teacher. Ujoee, on the other hand, ;*o in the meantime 
have begun a course at a vocational school, can receive guidance 
there. Ihis system ttus enoonjasses all young pecple, vtoever they 
are, fron the age of 13 or 14 throu^ to the age of 19. 

The Danish follow^ip guidance system is also responsible for ensuring 
that post-school guidance provision is co-ordinated, and, in particu- 
lar: 

• identifies potential prcxslean-groi^s; 

• adapts guidance activities to the needs/resources of the local 
labour martet; and 

9 co-ordinates the various services' responses to these needs. 

In this Danish system, follcw-i?) guidance work and activities are 
mainly carried out by teachers. Other Member States have located these 
activities in external agencies, but a school-based approach may have 
a number of advantages, above all for disadvantaged young pecple who 
often after having left school, avoid contact with official bodies 
vttoether ftxm distrust, lack of information or inertia. 
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Post->school follcw-\p Box 29 

In the pilot project lii Hvidovre, Copenhagen (DK 4) the Youth Team 
(see Box 21) brtxi^t together four organisations: 

• the Ycxith Guidance Service 

• the Youth Ettploynent Service 

• the Social Welfare Office 

• the State Enplqyment Office. 

Ihe Yocth Guidance Service is chiefly concemed with follov-i^) 
guidance. Ihey have ocwplete data about all young people in the 
ccramunityf since all young people moving into a inunicipality are 
required to register within six weeks of arrival. The Service can 
provide a 13-week "gaidanoe course" (esqjloration of possible 
careers) for those \*o need it. 

Ihroo^ the Ycxith Team, follcw-i:?) guidance activities are linked 
and co-ordinated with the other specialist services (enplqyment, 
training, social security, housii^ etc.). 



In other countries, pilot projects developed different forms of 
follcw-i?) services or activities, mainly designed to es;:ablish or 
re-establish contact with young drop-outs, or young people in various 
sorts of difficulty. Ohese approaches also tend to be nei^ibourhood 
or area-based, and "cut-reacOi" in ciiaracter. But they did not involve 
such a systematic or occprehensive arproach as the Danish exaitple. 



pentre for school-leavers Box 30 



The Kassel pilot project (D 7) set vp a centre for school-leavers 
located in a renovated flat where youngsters could discuss their 
problems with teachers and social workers. In an informal, practi- 
cal way, the stciff members tried xo sort out young people^s so- 
cial, educational and vocational problems and suggest solutions. 



^The "leamincf place" , Vdnissieux Box 31 



In the V^nissieux pilot project (F 10) - see also Bex 24 - an 
informal after-school neighbourhood centre was set ip as a way of 
reinforcing students' learning in sdhool. Ihe centre was frequent- 
ed by both pi?)ils vfco were still in sciKX>l and those who had left. 
Teac±bers and parents came in their free time to help students with 
their hooGwork, and give guidance and personal help. 

See Innovations 11c 
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Hie (X±reach Oentre. Dublin 



Box 32 



Ohe ajblin pilot project (IRL 16) , in a disadvantaged area in the 
centre of Dublin, set a centre for school-leavers in roans \Mch 
were available in a prinary school. Young people were offered gui- 
dance, sane basic vocational trainirg and persoial advice, ihe 
centre was fur n is h ed in an informal way. Young people could also 
have sane meals there. 

Cie centre was organised on a drop-in basis, i.e. young people 
came vAien they needed sane si?3port. Oourses and si?3port schegnes 
were organised in accordance with individual needs. 

See Innovations 19. 
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VI. Ooncluslons 



A cxaisiderable nuniber of general and specific conclusions can be drawn 
fran this emalysis of the activities of the Transition pilot projects 
in the field of guidance at school-level. Two inportant general 
conclusions should be ixjted, at the outset. 

EirBt, schools have new started to play a more inpartant part in edu- 
caticnal and vocaticnal guidance. Their new role is in line with the 
perception by educators and guidance staff of the proper organisation 
and character of guidance, nanely that: 

11 guidance shcxdd begin early in an individual's life, at least at 
the loxnent where the first educational dioices have to be made; 

• it should be provided continuously over the entire period leading 
\jp to vocational choice and the transiticn frxan school to working life; 

• its aim should be not only the provision of infonnation but also 
help for young pecple to learn hew to lise that infonnation in their 
choices; to find cut and test their cwn skills; and so to develop a 
general, long-term, view about their future adult and working life. 

E>5)erieno8 shews that school is the best place to learn and practise 
the necessary knowledge, skills and attitudes required. Vflaere external 
agencies continue to work in sdicols, their role is now increasirgly 
becocdng that of partr^er or oojisultant to the guidance activities 
of the school itself. 

Secxndly, schools cannot aocoeopli^ these nev re^xsisibilities alone. 
Hxy depend upon s Uacjg links vith dtt^ partners, such as: 

• infomal and formal guidance sources, i.e. parents, who are the 
most inflxiential informal guidance source; and the specialised gui- 
dance agencies, who are often the best organised and equipped. 
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• "c^portuniiY-prwiders" in the local canmunity vdio can provide acv 
cess to out-of-school leamii>g opportunities, vMch axe indispensable 
for givix)g young people the chance to test their abilities in a 
realistic sitixation; and 

• with the local ocromunity, in order to find out about, and respond 
to, local vocational and eitplqyment needs and possibilities • 

Other, more specific, reconrnencSations can be drawn frcsn the aspects 
of developitvent work discussed* 

Guidance at the school level fPart 11) 

1. To help guidance becone a v?Gll-integrated part of the school cur- 
ricula, a nuinber of pr^)aratory steps are necessary, to create the 
ri^t climate among the staff and external partners concerned. Tea- 
chers, parents, and the local community, especially eirplqyers, should 
be involved at this pr^>aratory stage, to help the development of the 
links vMch will be required. Good co-ordination and ca-<peration with 
external guidance agencies is of particular inportance. 

2. As part of the preparatian, schools need to start adapting their 
curricula and methods to aooctnmodate ai>d si?:port the guidance func- 
tion. Ihis may also iosply reviewing existing assessment procedures. 
Th^ may well need outside help on both. Curricular chai^^ nay call 
fo^ more student-centred teadung/leaming strategies, the xise of 
foms of active learning, and forms of cross-curricular teadiit^. New 
forms and systems of assessment may be needed, such as profilefj and 
records of achievement. 

3. Teadiers must be helped to take on guidance tasks througli initial 
and in-service training. Besides courses in specific skills such as 
grcxp-discussion and knowledge about the vocational trainirg system, 
guidance work makes it very desirable for teachers to have the oppor- 
tuniiy for some work e:5)erience in the world of industry, including 
extending their kncwlecJge of local enplqymsnt prospects and problems. 



The rxirpo se of guidance, and reiatim it to the curriculum rPart III) 



4. Hie traditional relationship between a generally passive client 
and an active counsellor should be replaoad by nore balanced roles in 
T^ch the client herself/himself is encouraged to take the initiative. 
Guidarice of this Jcind not only helps young people beccsoe more aucono- 
mcxis in looking for enployroent but also generally maKes them inore 
capable in coping wirh problems in the working arxi adult world. Espe- 
cially in areas of hi^ youth uneitployment, guidance should not limit 
itself to directing youirr persons to occupations in which there may 
not be effective jcto opportunities, but rather should aim ar a broad- 
er, more long-term, strategy of preparing them for the realities of 
the labour market. 

5. Whether or not guidance is offered as a form of "occupational 
educarion", or in the more developed form of "careers education'*, 
there is a strong need to go beyond the methods of traditional class- 
room teaching. Simulations, role-plays, outside lecturers, business 
projects and work experience in firms should play an important pare. 
All these methods have to be used in an educational meaningful way, 
starting with broad information and orientation, and gradually moving 
towards identifying and meeting individual needs. 

5. The experience of the pilot projects has shown clearly the advan- 
tages of strategies which assign guidance a clear, identifiable place 
in the curriculm, whether it becomes a s^arate subject or is imple- 
mented in a cross-curricular way. Ihis does not, of course, mean that 
guidance has to be seen as of overriding importance, but rather that 
it should be fully reflected in each suoject area, and that the 
school's statement of its aims should clearly indicate what methods 
the school is using, including hew it meets the neeos of pupils likely 
to have special difficulties. 

'*>ric e3q)erience placements should be well co-ordinated with the 
cveredl guidance process. A conventicmi placement m a firm .-nay well 
ce insufficient. Experience shews the benefit of ccmoimng -/aricus 
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types of work experi&ice, e.g. the \ise of work ejqjloration, placement 
in training workshops ani work e)?)loratian centres, as well as forms 
of more oontcolled work experier)ce or tiinailation, e.g. in business 
projects, and enterprise education. 



The co-operative diinension (Part IV) 

8. Successful guidance depends very much on links with various exter^ 
ncil partners. Sciiools must concert their guidance activities with the 
guidance agencies, with opportunity-providers and with other schools, 
especially the vocational ones. Parents should be seen not as a grocp 
to be brou^t in line with the school's guidance concept, but as per- 
sons in need of information and help in their role, as well as provi- 
ders of resources of knowledge and e)$)erience needed by the school. 

9. Formal or informal co-operative mechanisms ar3. likely to be need- 
ed to develop and msdntain good co-operative action. A wide range of 
e^qperience is available for stucfy, to decide the most suitable form. 
Dieir vali:ie is of special help in providii^ the extra guidance needed 
by weaker pupils and those with cultural or lii^guistic handicaps. 

10. E>?)erienoe from the pilot projects shews that co-operation is 
partiailarly effective vAiere there is a concrete common aim or task, 
and viiere personal relationdiips between the partners are stjrar^. 

11. Guidance will be almost totally ineffective without the active 
involvement of the young people themselves. As well as being treated 
ati an active partner in the process, they should be given opportuni- 
ties to find out for themselves and to learn by direct esqperience. 
Self-help initiatives ^lould be st?3ported. 
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Post-scAool guidance fPart 



12. Post-sdiool guidance arrangements are inportant, above all, for 
paxrviding help for early sdiool-leavers. Oiey should also identic po- 
tential problem-grcxps; adapt guidance activities to the needs of the 
local labour market? and serve as a co-ordination mechanism between 
services for special schemes. 

13. 'ihe pilot projects showed the inportance of collaboration between 
lower secondary schools and vocational schools for a continuity in the 
guidance process; of an inter-agency approach, in order to refer the 
young person to the most coipetent guidance body; and finally of an 
outreach ^roach canbdning guidance and pastoral care with basic vo- 
cational training and other elements to re-integrate young unaiplqyed 
into traiiiing or education. 

Finally ... 

14. As was said in the introduction, this r^rt is addressed to all 
who are, or should be, concemed with the guidance process for yom^ 
people in their transition years. Many of its suggestions cannot be 
carried out by schools and teachers on their own, or by guidance agen- 
cies alone. local authorities, and even national authorities, have 
important roles, to enable and stimulate local co-cperative action to 
begin. The results of this Eurcpean Ocamnunity-wide Action Prxsgrarame 
are, therefore, addressed to this wide audience, as well as to the 
"c5)portunity providers', parents and others who can together form the 
partnerships needed co make guidance successful. 
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ANNEX 



AdditicHial material on guidance and careers education provision in 
Mariber States. 



Belgiiam 



Guidance in Belgim is mainly provided by an external agency (the 
'Centres PsychoHM&iico-Sociaux' or CEMS) financed by the national 
Ministries of Education. Because of the qualifications of their staff, 
the centres have a tendency tcwards psychological testing. Ihey cater 
for all children and young people between the age of 3 and 20. 

Since the reform of secondary education, teachers are sc^^posed to prx>- 
vide help to their students to choose appropriate educational courses 
or options. Guidance in the sense of observation and discussion with 
colleagues should therefore be part of the normal tasks of teachers. 
Four or five times durii^ the school year the "class council" (»con- 
seil de classe*) , ccmprising all the teachers of a class, saDstii»\es 
together with the CEIB counsellors, meet to discuss each pt^jil^s 
situation and future. 

Inportant guidance functions are carried out by the Belgian enployment 
authorities (C8f?IM - French-speaking; RVA - Dutch-speaking) . Of parti- 
cularly interest are the CX^servaticai Centres vfliich give young people 
a chance to try out their skills over several weeks in specially- 
designed workshops. 
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Denmark 



In Denmark the class-teadier, \iio freqiKntly follows a class of pipils 
during the ^le period of their tine in their 'Ftolkestoole' (0015301- 
sory sciiDol, age 6-16) is seea as tte bacJdxxie of the guidance .system. 
He/she is supported: 

• at school level, by teacher-counsellors 

e at county/taniicipal level, by the schools-advisers. 

Careers education in Denmark is organised neither as a sqparate sub- 
ject nor is it cross-curricular in the normal sense. It is offered 
either in the so-called "free discussion periods", or in social stu- 
dies, or in the context of other subjects such as Danish. In addition 
individual guidance and ccunselling of pjpils is cbligatory. 

Diese arrangenents give an iitportant role to the class-teache r. 
He/she: 

• organises visits to fims, etc. in the local comnunity; 

• organises wark e^qperience progrannoes. (Insurance ?rt:atistics show 
that about 120,000 pipils each year take part in these ^4-day prx:>- 
grammes) ; 

0 invites guest-speakers into the class-rocm; 

• gives an introduction to the various aspects of vocational and 
adult life. 

Ihe te«3dier-counsellors ^ vAio are normally teachers with a reduction in 
their teaching-tiine, have the follcwing tasks: 

e they develop and si^^wrt links between school and launicipality; 

9 they provide teachers with the necessary teaching material; 

o they medntain contact with other counsellorB (in other services) ; 

• they si?port teachers" work on vocatiosnal preparation. 
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School-advisens have the follcwing tasks: 



• the cxhordination of guidanoe activities at the Icxtal/regional 
level; 

• the organisation of loeetii^ and seminais with teacheiMxwnsellors 
m order to discuss cxsmnon problems, and especially their further 
training and the provision of teaching/leaming materials. 

OJie task of the Youth Guidance Service is to follow-;:?) the transition 
of ycungsters frcm school to further educatiori/training or work. 

A most important Danish innovation is the principle of a two-year fol- 
low-i?) of a young person vaitil the age of 19. 

Specific tasks of this new system are among others: 

• the identification of possible risk-groiqps; 

o the co-ordination of gxiidance with the local cj?)ortunity struc- 
ture; 

• co-ordination (housing, social security, health, etc.) with the 
other services available to help young people. 

Ihis system covers all your^ P^le, v*ierever they are, frcan the age 
of 13/14 \3p to the age of 19. 



Federal R^xiblic of Germariy 
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Vocational guidance and counselling in Germany is mainly provided by 
the careers advisers of the enplqyment agencies. In recent years, 
however, there liave been major efforts to incroase co-operation 
between these services and schools; careers advisers caoe to the 
sciiools, give information lessons, provide grocgp counselling etc. 
Anotl^ major innovation is the establishment of a country-wide sysliem 
of audio-visual occipational information centres, to be used by 
Q students individually or by a v4iole class. 
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Careers education new includes work e55)erience for almost all 'Haijpt- 
schule' (Icwer-secondary school) pupils, and is being increasir^ly in- 
trodixed into the prograinrae for the sore-academically oriented perils 
in the 'Realschiile* and 'Gyinnasixim' • Careers education, in the form 
of 'Arbeitslehre', is either a s^>arate subject or incliaded in several 
subjects as a cross-curricular element. 

Teachers are pr^>ared for their guidance role by initial and further 
-icraining. New teacher roles in guidaiKte have emerged in the last few 
years; 'contact teachers' (to develop contact between 'Hax^jtschule' 
and vocational schools) and 'Beratungslehrer' (careers teachers) with 
pastoral and guidance tasks for pupils \*o have special prc±>lems, 
•Ihere are also a number of special guidance agencies, and specially- 
trained teachers, for migrant children. 

Close links between school and industry at national, regional and lo- 
cal levels, have been used to support the developraent of careers edu- 
cation, especially the provision of staff develcpnant opportunities. 

France 



Careers education in France is not a school responsibility. Guidance 
work as carried out by school-teachers is restricted to educational 
guidance, and that in the sense of making recoranendations about the 
choice of school at the end of lowers-secondary education, i.e. v*iether 
the pipil should stay in general (i.e. academic) education or proceed 
into vocational education. Ihese guidance tasks are fulfilled by the 
'conseil de classe' (class council) which consists, by law, of the 
teachers of a class, parents' r^)resentatives, stidents' delegates, 
the school administration, and careers ccunsellors. 

Outside the school, there are the 'Centres d' Information et d'Orienta- 
tion' (CIO) - mfomation and Guidance Centres - under the avispices of 
the Ministry of Education, and the careers guidaiKie service of the 
National AgeiKy for Eirplqyment (ANPE) . Die dOs are concemed mainly 
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with educational choice and general counselling about a youi^ person's 
vocationaj. future* ANEE is more concerned with aiding clients find a 
job. 

Alongside these two structures a new system has been established dur- 
ing the ei^ties: the "Pennanenoes d"accueil d" information et d"orien- 
tation' (PAIO) - contact and guidance offices - and the 'Missions 
locales* (local task forces) . The PAIOs are intended to prwide guid- 
ance for the 16-18 age-groiqp. The "Missions locales" are aiiaad at the 
needs of ycung people between the age of 16 and 25. The two types of 
organisation have partly-overlapping but also distinct roles. While 
the PAIO cater for the general public, 'Missions locales" concentrate 
more on ycung people with special problems ("jeunes en difficult^") 
and help their vocational and social integration. Furthermore, besides 
their counselling function, the "Missions locales" are there to deve- 
lop and secure the provision of new forms oi: training and other ser- 
vices according to the needs of their clients. 

As part of the second Eurc^)ean Transition programme there have been 
scane major efforts to inprove guidance in Fraix^e. A nation-wide pilot 
project involvir^ the CIOs has tried to inprove the efficiency of 
their work throu^ the use of new methods, the stimulation of work 
esq^erience and more inter-institxitional co-operation (above all with 
the PAIO) . It has also tried out follcw-i:p work for school-leavers. 

It should also be observed that guidance work in the vocational 
sdiools has benefited very much from the large-scale establishment 
of school links with industry (e.g. twinning schemes) . 

Greece 



Since 1982, a major prograrairie has been under way in Greece to develop 
the provision of careers education in Icwer^-seconcJary schools ("Gymna- 
sia") and iQper-seccndary sd-iools (age 16-18; "Lykeia"). Careers edu- 
cation is seen in the form of information lessons followed by groip 
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discussion in the cxLass-roan; cxsntacfes with representatives from the 
working vrorld; and visits to industry and to educational/trainli^ 
institutions. 

To introduce school-level careers education, the govemtnent has or^ 
ganised a series of training ccurses for selected teachers fron all 
parts of the ccuntry and has sponsored teachers to participate in 
post-diploca courses at foreign vmiversitites, Ohe teacher trainir^ 
progranone formed a pilot project in the Transition Erograrame and con- 
sisted of f ive-^inoitth ccurses on the theory and practice of careers 
education, including one month spent in the teacher's own region, to 
develcp knowledge of, and contacts in, the area. Ihis reflects, inter 
alia, the govemnent's concern to try to stop your^ people from leav- 
ing the countryside for the cities, and to interest them in the re- 
sources and potential develoFroent of their own area. 

Vocational guidance in a more narrcw sense is also provided by the 
employment aiithorities (QAED) . 

Ireland 



In 1971 central governnent, throu^ thi2 D^>art3aent of Education, made 
provision for vocational guidance in all second-level schools. Schools 
over 250 pipils could enploy a guidance counsellor, for viiom initial 
trainirg was offered by the IMiversity College in Dublin. In addition 
the Departmsnt set up a psychological service. By 1972, 24% of Irish 
post-primary schools enployed a guidance counsellor. But following 
public e35)enditure cuts, by the government in 1983, the number of 
counsellors has decreased. 

Many Irish secondary schools however have implemented careers educa- 
tion, often ccnprising work esqperienoe and elements of education for 
enterprise. 
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Italy 



In Italy, the "scuola media" (lower-secondary saiool, for pupils aged 
11-14) is thought of fundanvsntally as a guidance instruinent. Its en- 
tire curriculum is to be seen as a way to help young pec^le make an 
appropriate choice of education to follow. At the end of the course, 
teachers express their opinion about v^ch type of education or train- 
ing will be best for the individual. 

r 

Ihe curzlculum does not provide concrete guidance on how ro deal with 
guidance needs or problems, such as giving practical information about: 
possible educational choices; what is available in education/training 
locally; charges in eirployment patterns in uhe area, job prospects, 
entry qualifications, etc. No specific place, or teacher, is assigned 
for this, with, perhaps, the exception of the technology ceacher, v^o 
can only cover part of the field. 

A great deal, therefore, depends on the teachers' own efforts and ima- 
giration and on the initiative of local education authorities. Some, 
in fact, have issued very specific guidance for careers education in 
the school of their area, e.g. the Proweditorato in Padova. 

Italian enplqyment c""fices deal mainly with the needs of job-seekers. 
Inxezdxirg 



In schools, vocational guidance is part of secondary technical educa- 
tion (age 12-15) , and the vocatioml curriculum in other schools 
('classes ccarplementaires') . Guidance elements have been juitroduced as 
part of a subject entitled "Introduction to working life". Class-rocm 
teaching is used as well as visits to industry and work e35)erience 
placements. 
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Ihere are also external gindance services: 

• the Educational Guidance and Social Services D^5artmsnt and the 
Psychological and Educational Guidance Services run by the Ministry 
of Education and Ycxith, cancemed mainly with pipils with psycholo- 
gical and learning difficulties; 

• the vocational guidance service of the Manpower Services, mainly 
concemed with vocational guidance and placeitent of ycmg people. 

In rerr^it years there has been a trend among secondary and secondary 
technical schools to organiiJe information sessions for their older pu- 
pils. The purjijse of these sessions, scwetimes organised by the educa- 
tional guidance services, is to help future school-leavers (aged 18- 
19) think about their occtpation axxi trainii^ choice. External e^qperts 
are scBuetimes invited to these sessions to introduce vocational 
fields. 

As part of special trainii^ courses for the your^ ur^mplqyed, new 
forms of guidance have also been intixxiuced: young people can test 
their abilities in a workshop situation, and have opportunities for 
work experience; and forms of self-guidance have been developed. 
Guidance in this is not only seen as help tcwards vocational, but also 
social, integiratian. 

Tlie Netherlands 



Vocational ai^ educational guidance is not part of the secondary 
education curriculum. However, in almost all schools, one or more 
teachers are appointed as part-time guidance counsellors ('dekanen') . 

In principle, guidance should be part of every subject. 
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Schools/ 'dekanen' are si^jported in a number of \^ys: 

• all schools have received a book on "How to integrate guidance" ; 

• schools can lease a corputer programme "Choice" from the National 
Foundation for Curriculum Developsnsnt (S.L.O) . 

The most ittportant scurces of help are external, private ani public, 
guidance agencies (the School- en Beroepskeuzebegeleidings Bureaux - 
SBKs) . Uhtil 1986, SBKs were directly subsidised by the State but will 
now only receive inoney where they have sign^ a conbract witi a 
school. 

Die new rBlationship inplies that: 

• schools may tate nore trcwble about providing careers guidance to 
their students, if it costs them inoney; 

• the State hopes that the effectiveness of the SBKs will increase; 
in a few years tirre, they will be paid only for the contracts they 
have signed; 

• ocxipetiticai between SBKs is to be encouraged, althou^ it is also 
govemmejit policy to favcur partnership and co-c^jeration between them; 

• schools will be able to set-ip their cwn, school-specific, gui- 
dance programmes. 
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The Ynain guidance service for ycxmg people in Britain is the Careers 
Service run by the local education authorities (lEAs) on behalf of the 
Departjoent of Bnplqyment. The Eaployraent and Training Act 1973 placed 
a duty on all lEAs to provide vocational guidaix^e rvice for all 
people attending educational institutions below xmiversity level. In 
Northern Ireland, an all-age Ctoeers Service is offered by the D^art- 
ment of Ifajpcwer Services. 

Within the school and further education systems, careers education is 
regarded as of considerable inportance, even thou^ it has no statu- 
tory backing. In schools, it is rougJiLy provided by careexs teachers, 
as part of their general teaching responsibilities. Although some of 
these have had a trsdning in careers educacia? and guidance lasting vp 
to a year, the great majority have not had inuch prg>aratian for it. In 
Scotland there is a mare structured system of graded posts in schools 
for guidance. 

In recent years the careers education dimension of secondary school 
curricula in the UK has been streix,'*"hened by the introduction of ex- 
periinental pre-vocational courses; ixie Technical ana Vocational Edu- 
cation Initiative (for 14-18 year^Dlds), ^xxisored by the Manpower 
Services Oocimission, and a scane^^faat similar one-year course for 17 
year-olds, the CPVE system (Certificate of Ite-Vocational Education) . 
Both include careers education and forms of woric e5?)erience, and a 
general intriodix±ion to training in cert2dn vocational fields. Whereas 
TVEI caters for the full range of abilities, CPVE is designed for 
young people with modest adiievement. 

The developnent of guidance and careers education in the UK has indi- 
rectly been very much eissisted by the growth of links between schools 
and industry. 
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list of contacts for Tremsiticn pilot projects referred to in the 
text 



B 1 S. Andr6, Transvia, Cit6 des Petites Pr6alles 129, 
B - 7330 Saint Qiislain. Tel' 32-65-78 61 85 



DK 3 H. Bniun, Udskoling- et EF Erojekt, Hasserisvej 174, 
DK - 9000 Aalborg. Tel* 45-8-11 22 11 Ext. 4170 

EK 4 p. Liix3holm, Stole- og Fritidsforvaltnii^en, Hvidovrevej 59a, 
DK - 2650 Hvidovre. Tel* 45-1-78 12 11 Ext. 1207 ani 1208 



D 5 Fr. H. Reindel, BG^Sodellversuch, Beratur^telle, H 2 2, 
D - 6800 Marmheim 1. Tel* 49-621-1 47 30 

D 7 V. Hcpf, Regionales Verbundsystem Kassel, Ilauffstrasse 5, 
D - 3501 Fuldatal 1. Tel* 49-561-81 81 58 

D 8 K.-J. Reucher, Adiim Scharf, BG-Kodellversuch, Stadt iXiisburg, 
Amt 51-02, Niederstr. 7, D - 4100 Duisburg 1. 
Tel" 49-203 283 44 35 



F 9 P. Chaiivet, Direction des Lyctes (DIOl) , Ministere de 

1 'Education Nationale, 107 rue de Crenelle, F - 75007 Paris 
Tel* 33-1-45 50 11 16 

F 11 Mine C. Marlier, ^iinistere de 1 'Education nationale, {DIC6) 
107 rue de Crenelle, F - 75007 Paris, Tel* 33-1-45 50 03 45 
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GR 13 MS D. Scavdj., KEME - SEP, 6 Mfmzarou Street, 
GR - Athens, AttiJd. Tel' 30-1-360 07 86 

GR 15 A. Kcilofolias, 15 Mitropoleos Street, 

GR - 10185 Athens, Attiki. Tel' 30-1-323 23 19 



IRL 16 T. Crcxsks, CDVEC Curriculvim Develcpaent Unit, 23 Westland Row, 
Trinity college, IRL - Dublin 2. Tel" 353-1-60 24 33 

IRL, 17 Ms M. O'Riordan, Curriculum Develcpnant Centre, V.E.C., Islan:i 
House, Cathedral Square, IRL - Galway. Tel" 353-91-622 66 

IRL 18 J. Gleeson, Curriculum Development Centre, St. Patrick's 
Odtprehensive School, IRL - Shannon, Co. Clcire. 
Tel° 353-61-361878 



I 19a F. latella, via Petrillina Diramazione I 21, 

I - 89100 Reggio Calabria. Tel* 39-965-33 16 50 

I 21b L. lannuzzi, Erxjweditorato agli Stidi di Avellii», 
Via de Renzi, 

I - 83100 Avellino. Tel* 39-825-250 40 

I 22a E. Farrari, Pcoweditorato agli Studi di Mrdena, 

Via. Rainuso 100, I - 41100 Ifodena. Tel" 39-59-33 53 35 



NL 24 Ms Hink3 de Greicif, COH Zeeland, Postbus 2034, 
NL - 4460 MA Goes. Tel" 31-1100-305 48 

NL 25 P. Schings, GQA Rijndelta, Postbus 21813, 

NL - 3001 AV Rotterdam. Tel° 31-10-433 17 44 
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UK 27 MS K. August, ACS Project Office, Manchester Polytechnic, 
Brook House, Hathersage Itoad, GB - Manchester M13 05A. 
Tel- 44-61-224 9600 

UK 28 Ms E. l£nnie, Glenwood Secondary School, 147 Castlemilk Drive, 
GB - Glasgow G45 9UG, Scotland. TeL' 44-41-634 9367 

UK 29 A. Bell, IKEP, Padnor College of Further Education, 

Llandrindod ^fells, GB - Powys IDl 5ES. Tel' 44-597-4407 

UK 30 L. r£sds. Project Office, Cliftcnville Middle School, 
Cliftonville Poad, GB - Nbrthaupton NNl 5BW, 
Tel "44-604-28853 
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"Innovations" 



"Innovations", a series of four-page profiles of new developments on curri- 
culum, guidance, aspects of co-cperation, provision for the disadvantaged, 
teadher training, and the iitproveinent cf opportunities for girls. Each pro- 
file sumnHrises a significant develcpnent, innovation or project relevant 
to the needs of young people in their transition years (ages 14-18) and is 
available in all the nine official languages of the European Comnunity. 

The series is continuing. Ihe list here shews the titles to be available at 
the end of 1987. 

Innovati.ons are included in this paper, for their suitability as 
illustrations of new develcpnents in education for young pecple in 
secondary education, in Eurcpean CCsranunity countries; and because 
they may provide useful startii^ points for discussion for meetings 
of parents and parents' associations, with schools, and teachers. 



Nr. 1/1987 "ENTERFRISE DEVECDEMENT" 

A one-year course in 4 sections designed for 15-18 year olds in secondary 
school to develop creativity, resourcefulness, aid entre^jraneurial sidlls. 
Pr^ared in Galway, Ireland, by PIPE - the Pilot Project for the Integrated 
Provision of Education, in 1986. 



Nr. 2/1987 SCHDOIHXMMUNITy LINKING - GREEXZE 

As part of the develcpnent of the "Integrated Lykei.o" (unified v^per-sec- 
ondary school, for pupils aged 16-18) a variety of extra-camricular school- 
ccsmnunity linking activities have been developed in several schools in 
Greece, since 1985. Ihe activities build on the resources of the school and 
social and economic needs/opportunities in the local ccaranunity, and -jontri- 
bute to the curriculimi, guidance and cctnraunity education. 



Nr. 3/1987 WORK EXPERIENCE INTEGaRATED INTO THE CURSICUIIM - IRELAND 
Schools in a Transition Prograrane pilot project in Shannon, Ireland, have 
develc^jed a grotp of alternative 16-18 programmes to lead to new v:53per- 
secondary Senior National Certificates. Work ej^jerience of various kinds 
is an integral part of them. Assignments, work-books, and visit-sheets are 
used to link various kinds of experience of work to the subjects which the 
students are stuc^ing. 
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Nr. 4/1987 SCHOOL CXXDEERAITVES - ITALY 

Cooperatives set 15) in schools by young people are being increasingly used 
in Italian ^Scuola itedia' (middle schools, i. e. pipils aged 11-14) . Ihey 
are seen as a contribution to vocational guidance (especially in non-indus- 
trialised areas) by strengthening the schools ' links with the local 
nity; to developing students' ability to work in groups; and as a fom of 
practical "education for enterprise". 



Nr. 5/1987 W3RK EXEERIEt^rCE AND GUIEANCE - DENMZffiK 

Cie Mlborg (Denroark) City Education Authorities adopted, in 1985, a phased 
scherae for the use of work ej^^erience placenents, for all perils in the 8th, 
9th and 10th years of Folkeskole (ages 14^16) . Ihe scheme is seen as an im- 
portant part of the gmdance function of the schools, and si^porting a 
gradual transition from school iiito further training, education or work. 



Nr. 6/1987 GUIDANCE TRAINING AND COORDINATION 

In order to meet better the special needs of young people arising from 
youth unenplqyment and the consequent diversification of training schemes, 
guidance is new being offered in several 'Lander' (States) , not only in the 
traditional wry by vocational counsellors frcati the Maipower Services, but 
also by cooperation between them arxi school-teachers. Ihe training provided 
for them, and the process of cooperation between the two services, are des- 
cribed here. 



Nr. 7/1987 YIELD EXPERIENCE FOR GUIDANCE TEACHERS - GREECE 
''Fifth-nonth training" is an approach, used in Greece, to putting special- 
ist guidance teac±ers from secondary schools in touch with inciustry and the 
ccsmnunity in their region. It forms the last part of a national 5-inonth 
training course provided for 450 selected guidance teachers in all areas of 
the country since 1983. It was developed as a Pilot Project in the European 
Transition Action Programme. 



Nr. 8/1987 IHE "YcrjiH TEfiKP" 

Olie Youth Team in Hvidovra (Ocpenhagen, Denmark) is a way of coordinating 
and developing 3ervices and educatioiVtiHinirig provision for young people 
aged 16+ in an inner suburb of the city. Die Yoith Team is drawn frm the 
various services v*iose jc±> it is to help young peqple. It is strongly 
client-centred, and enables young people to access the whole r?:ge of pro- 
duct services designed for them, tnrou^ contact with a single person. 



Nr. 9/1987 GRDOP-WDRK GUIDANCE MATERIALS - FRANCE 

Ihese materials are for guidance work in grocps. They are designed to help 
teachers ocpe with young people's educational, social and vocational prob- 
lems. Ihey can be used flexibly, to meet needs as they arise, and they are 
for use jointly by guidance counsellors and teachers. Ihere are four parte; 
an introductory unit and 3 covering self-awareness, knowledge of the world 
of work, and planning one's future. 
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Nr. 10/1987 H.^TERHEOSE EEOCRTICN IN A SPECIAL SCHX)L 
A Northern Ireland secxpndary school for pipils with leamirg difficulties 
introduced an "enterprise education" project, to prcraote initiative, inde- 
pendence and self-confidence in the girls in its final year, aged 15-16. 
Ihe project was part of an 8-point curriculm develc^xnent plan, adopted and 
inplemented by the school, with limted outside siqaport, in 1984/5. 



Nr. 11/1987 IHE "lEARNING PLACE" - VENISSIEUX, FRANCE 
Bie^ 'Lieu a(p)prm3re' ("Learning-place", "Place for you to talce over") is 
an informal, after-school, neighbourhood c^tre set in 1984 in a disad- 
vantaged area in V^nissieux, a post-^war suburb of Lyon. The centre's origi- 
nal aim was to reinforce students' learning in school. Its informal charac- 
ter has enabled it to develop in many other ways as a meeting-place between 
the school and the local ocraiunity. 



Iftr. 12/1987 YOOTH AND CCIdURE CEMIEE - BEEOIN 

Ihe 'Olsgenr!!- und Kulturzentrum' (Youth and Culture Centre) enables \*ole 
clasf?^^ fxxxa schools in the inner-city Kreuzberg nei^ibourhood of Berlin to 
speri:i a week on various kinds of art activities. Similar in sane ways to 
"residential cj^jerience" (but not residentia].) the Centre xases painting, 
music, theatre, etc. to stimulate young people's self-confidence, to give 
them a taste of success and to cope better with scrae of the socio-economic 
disaidvantage fran vMdi they suffer. 



Nr. 13/1987 THE "MISSIONS liXaiES": IDCRL TRSK F3RCES 
Bie 'Missions locales' (Local Task-Forces) are a network of local bodies 
set all over Fremce since 1982 to co-ordinate, stimulate and develop 
education, training and other provision for young people, especially 
those 'en difficult^' between the age of 16 and 25. 



Nr. 14/1987 IHE SCHOOL OCNTACT OCMMnTEE - AAIBORG, DEJ^MfiRK 
Ihe need for an effective linldng structure between sdiool and the world of 
work was met by the city of Aalborg (Denmark) in 1977 by the creation of a 
"School Ctotact Ocranittee for Educational and Vocational Guidarjce". It is 
an informal body, for co-operation and action on any aspect of school- 
trade/industry contact, working throu^ the existing agencies, especially 
guidanc e counsellors. 



Nr. 15/1987 SCHOOIr^flORK A3ENCY - MDEENA, ITMY 

Ihe McxJena "Agenzia ScuolaHIfcndo del Lavoro" (School-World of Wbrk Agency) 
is one of several school-industry linking agencies set \jp in pilot projects 
in the second European Transition action Erograinine. Ihe Agenzia offers ser- 
vices and help to teadiers in Icwer^-secondary and iqpper-secondary schools, 
^specially tedinical/ccanmercial ojies. It has created a youth co-operative 
as part of its si^port for entr^reiieurial education. 
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Nr. 16/1987 "EAA" - GaERMANY 

Identifying and prwiding for the special guidance needs of young irarai-- 
grants, has been the main function of the local Guidance Agencies for 
Migrants (Regionale Arfceitsstellen zur Porderung auslandischer Kinder X3nd 
Jugendlicher (RAA) ) ^ch have been working in cities in Northriiine-West- 
phalia (Germany) since 1980. Ohe agencies have also developed forms of 
occBminity educatiai for the sama objective. 



Nr. 17/1987 ^ IHVDIOTNS R^EWTS - UNTIED KINGDOM 

One of the aims of the Transition Programrne pilot project secondary sdiools 
in Northairptonshire (UK) was to associate parents inore actively in the edu- 
cation of their children, especially the parents of lower-achieving pcpils. 
Ihe sdticols developed ways to create a new climate; to provide new kinds of 
parent eveniiigs; to bring parents into advisory gracps; and to involve them 
actively in curriculum activities. 



Nr. 18/1987 OASS-ROCMS'tOR ACTIVE lEftRNING - MANCHESIER 
In Itindiester, the Transition Programme pilot project, on developing al- 
ternative curricula and active learning nethods, also developed a model of 
the physical orgaiiization of the class-rocm vdiich would be suited to the 
changed type of pjpil activity and the change in the role of the teachers 
and Ft5)il-teacher relationships. Such rocKS were called "multi-skills 
bases" and are described here. 



Nr. 19/1987 THE OUIREACH CEOTRE - DUBLIN, IRELAND 
In the CXctreach Centre, run by the Dublin Inner City Project, a new ap- 
proach has been developed to meet the needs of disadvantaged young people. 
Ooinmunity-based, second-ciiance programmes, are provided with social and 
vocational preparation, to help them acquire ind^)endence and nctivation. 



Nr. 20/1987 CX7ISEAC3I YOITIH CENTRES - IDXEMBCIRG 

Those in charge of trainiiig programmes for drcp-outs from secondary school 
face the task of finding and contacting their clients, and developing their 
confidence and motivation sufficiently to want to take pa3± in training. 
The approach adapted in the Iiaxemburg Transition Programme pilot project was 
to establish neighbourhood based outreadi centres, staffed by specially- 
trained young social workers, acting on behalf of, and with the si^^port of, 
the training, guidance, etc. services. 



Nr. 21/1987 SOCIAL & VOCAnONAL SKILLS COURSE - STRATHCLiffiE 
A two-year course has been develqped in conprehensive schools in Scotland 
as part of a Transition curriculum for students age 14-16, to develop their 
social and vocational skills. The course is cross-curricolar, based on three 
themes (hcane, ccmmiunity and wrk) and uses e>qperience-based learning. Inten- 
ded learning outcc^Dftes are dafiried, and ^ussessed as part of the new Scottish 
Standard Grade Examination at .^^ge 16. 
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Nr. 22/1987 WDRK EXPERIENCE FOR TEACHERS - ZEEIAND 

•Ihe Zeeland Work E>$5erienc8 for Teachers Scheme provides short work exper- 
ience cpportunities for teachers from vocational schools (pi:5)ils aged 
12-19) and guidance teachers in general education schools. Ihe scheme is 
now being spread to all parts c: the Netherlands. 



Nr. 23/1987 "OQA" : SOKWIr-EMEIDYMENT CEtflSES 

h 'Contactcentjami Qnderwijs AriDeid' (CX5A) or School-Enplqyitient Liaison 
Centre, has been set vqp since 1982 in each of the 12 Dutch provinces, ihey 
are an important part of the government's efforts to bridge the gap between 
school and the world of work. Iheir main fields of activity are : informa- 
tion; the coordinaticn of guidance; and the inprovement of work expeicJence 
schemes. 



Nr. 24/1987 SCHOOL, OC^JMUNTIY & ENVIRCSNMENT - UNITED KINGDCM 
Secondary schools serving scattered villags. comraunities are a major poten- 
tial resource for them. Ihe Northaitptonshire pilot project developed ways 
to enable students to learn by working in the community alongside adults, 
and at the same time strenfchen the schools' contribution to their local 
comraunities and their environment. 



Nr. 25/1987 SCHDOL AND 'TERRTrORIO' - RBGGIO CaiABRIA 
•me develcpnent of schools' links with their 'territorio' (local area) has 
been the main strategy used in the European Comrnunity's Transition Programme 
pilot project in the south Italian province of Reggio Calabria. 'Territorio' 
studies contribute to Kany subjects, as well as enriching personal and so- 
cial education and guidance; stimulating enterprise education; and eitpiasi- 
sing the role of the schools in their local coraraunity. 



Nr. 26/1987 GUIDANCE COURSE - OHE NEIHERIANES 

The Transition Programme pilot project in Rotterdam (Netherlands) developed 
a 12-week "mtroduction to the world of work" course to gi.ve students in 
secondary education (between the ages i4 & 18) a broad understanding of the 
world of work and help them make career choices. Ihe course includes a one- 
week work experience placement and calls for the pi^jils' subject teachers 
to contribute to its preparation and follow-i^ stages. 



Nr. 27/1987 CURRTCUIUM OOQRDINaTORS - MANCHESTER, UNITED KINGDCM 
Between 1983 and 1987, the Manchester Education Authority (United Kingdom) , 
as part of a pilot project in the second Eurc^jean Transition Programme, 
provided an additional member of staff in seven secondary schools to coor^ 
dlnate curriculum develcpnent and other in-school activities for new ap- 
proaches to teaching and learning for pi^jils between the ages of 14 and 16. 
Bis coordinators' role was a key factor in the success of the project. 
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Nr. 28/1987 ''WRITING TERMS" - MANCHESIER 

The Alternative Curriculum Strategies (AGS) Transition Prograntme pilot pro- 
ject in Manchester used •'writing team" weekends as a device to crystallise 
the e35)erience of their project schools on selected themes. The ineetings 
produced teaching materials for use in staff development activities. Ttie 
procedure solved a problem felt by mair/' projects, namely how to identify 
the key factors for success ia an innovation, and egress and record them 
in a form in viiich they can be transmitted to a wider audience. 



Nr. 2S/1987 TRAINING FOR IDCKL NEEDS - BELGIUM 

Established to dei^op new sandwich-type courses for Icw^qualified young 
unentplqyed school-leavers, a pilot project in the 2 Provinces of Liniburg 
and Vfest Flanders has pioneered new methods of course-marketing and coop- 
eration between vocational training and firms ; and trained/^^v^trained 
nearly 600 students in fcxir years, on tailor-made ccxarses. 



Nr. 30/1987 SCHDOL-UNKENG - BADEN-WURriEMBERG 

Since 1982^ all Baden-Wiirttemberg 'Hai^rtzschiaen' (secondary schools provi- 
ding the shortest type ,of lower-secondary education, for 10-15 year olds) 
have been linked with their local poet-15 vocational schools, thrcx^ a 
system of Contact Teachers workjj^ together in Contact Grtxps (•Kortakt- 
kreise') . Ihe system, has also led to greater curriculm continuity, and 
cooperation in guidance, between the two types of schools, and been of halp 
for curriculum develcpaent and teeicher training. 



Nr. 31/1987 THE NOT ....?" OCURSE - IRELAND 

•TOiy not broaden your horizons?" - a teacher's rescurce pack has been 
developed in a European Oanunity Transition Programme pilot project in 
Shannon, Ireland, to introduce girls in secondary sciiools (aged 11 to IS) 
to a wider range of occupations and to encourage them to look beyond 
familiar titer^types, in ciioosing education, training and careers. 



Nr. 32/1987 OIIRKISH GIRLS CENIKE BERUN 
(in preparation) 



Nr. 33/1987 WIDENING GIRIS* CXXUPATIONMj CHOICE - FSftNCE 
(in preparation) 
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Nr. 34/1987 EQqAL OPPOKEUNITIES EROGRAMMi; - MANCHESTER 
m 1980, Manchester began to set i^) a city-wide network and programme to 
pranote and st?:port gender equr.lity activities in schools, colleges and the 
caty's education administration. The aim is to increase and maintain ccanmit- 
inent at all levels. Schools in the European Transition Programme pilot pro- 
ject in Manchester have played an active part in it. 



Nr. 35/1987 TEffi "GIRIS' ERDGRM.'IME" - CASTIEMILK, GIASGOW 
•Hie "Girls Erogramrae" develcped in the CasUemilk (Glasgow, United Kingdom) 
Eurcpean Transition Programme pilot, project is a 4 x 1-hour course designed 
to raise the awareness of 14/15 y^ar-old girls to sex-stereotyping ar«a its 
effects en wcraen's choice of jobs and i:raining. 



Nr. 36/1987 WDRK EXPIDRATION CENTRE - DUBLIN 

The DJblin Wbrk E}?)loration Centre was developed to si;¥port curriculum ini- 
tiatives in a groi^ of inner-city. schools aimed at developing young people's 
social and vocational skills, through practical learning. The Centre also 
reached young pecple in youth clubs, community groins and out-of-school edu- 
cation programmes. Various facilities an^ organized programmes are avail- 
able, by day and in the evening. 



Nr. 37/1987 SCHOOIS, FIRMS & TRADE UNIONS 

Schools are increasingly urged to develop links with business/industry. 
Such collaboration needs to be two-way. Exanples are given of how trade 
unions and firms can develop programmes of activities to bridge the gap 
with the school system frcm their sida. 



Nr. 38/1987 'ARBEITSIEHRE' - GERMANY 

Started in the 1960s, 'Arbeitslehre' (Teaching about the world of work) is 
now included in the curriculum of the majority of pt5)ils in Germany and 
usually includes scsne form of work ej^jerience. There is pressure to make it 
obligatory for all. A network of local school-industry grrjups help teachers 
provide it. 



Nr. 39/1987 SCHOOIS, INDUSTRY & CURRiailUM 

For mally schools closing the gap between school and the world of work means 
giving an industrial dimension to the curriculum. Various methods of doing 
this can be seen. The cross-curriculum approaoh, in vdiioh teaohers in sev- 
eral subjects collaborate for this purpose, is described here. 
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